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FOREST  ECONOMICS 


by  Marie  Jackson 


FOREST  SIR7EI 


Reports 

The  long  job  of  malcing  proper  deduction  for  logs  not  meeting 
grade  specifications  has  been  completed  for  Vermont^  West  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania*  This  has  yet  to  be  done  for  most  of  the 
forest  districts  of  New  York*  ' 

During  the  past  quai’ter  "Forest  Statistics  for  Vermont"  and 
•'Forest  Statistics  for  Western  Maryland”  have  been  published. 

Reports  have  been  written  and  typed  for  the  seven  survey  units  in 
l^st  Virginia  and  for  the  state  as  a i-^ole.  Thes3  are  now  being  revised 
in  line  mth  the  new,  revised  edition  of  the  Forest  Survey  1-lanual  just  ; 
received  from  Washington.  j 

A report  for  central  Marj^land  is  being  written.  The  tables  for 
Eastern  Shore,  Maryland,  have  been  compiled.  The  tables  for  the  State 
of  Maryland  are  now  being  compiled  from  the  three  unit  reports.  Compu- 
tation of  forest  growth  in  Maryland  will  be  completed  by  Gilbert  in  July. 

A release  for  Forest  District  No.  7,  New  York,  is  in  the  process 
of  publication  and  will  be  distributed  in  July.  Survey  reports  for 
Forest  Districts  Nos.  3^  und  12,  New  York,  will  be  compiled  during 
the  next  quarter. 

Field  Inventoir^ 

With  the  completion  of  Cattaragus  County  the  field  inventory  job 
for  the  Stats  of  New  York  came  to  an  end.  The  field  office  at  Bath,  N,Y. 
will  be  closed  shortly  and  the  Nex^^  York  crew  transferred  to  Clearfield, 
Pa. 


Since  most  of  the  field  work  in  Pennsylrania  is  located  in  the 
central,  and  western  section,  we  have  moved  our  Survey  office  from  Harris- 
burg to  the  S.  B.  Elliott  State  Forest  near  Clearfield,  Pa.  One  student 
from  Penn  State  has  been  assigned  to  tiiis  office  for  the  summer  season. 

E^iaiaination  of  field  plots  in  Connecticut  was  initiated  in  New 
Haven  Counter  in  late  June.  A temporarj^  field  office  has  been  set  up  in 
the  office  of  the  District  Forester  at  Pleasant  Valley,  Conn.  Ted  Grisez, 


a Survey  crew  leader  for  the  past  6 years,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Penobscot  Research  Center,  A suinner  student  assistant  has  been  hired 
teraporarily  to  fill  the  gap  in  crew  personnel  in  Connecticut. 

Commodity  Drain 

Field  work  for  woods  utilization  studies  in  Hew  York  was  com- 
pleted during  this  quarter. 

Office  computations  on  Maryland  drain  were  continued  to  a point 
where  the  job  is  now  approximately  three  fourths  finished.  Office  com- 
putations for  New  York  State  drain  were  started. 

Photo  interpretation  and  field  examination  fcr  drain  purposes  got 
under  way  in  Connecticut. 


CTNER  ACTIVITIES  IN  ECONOMICS 

Mke  Ostrander  and  John  Bjorkbom  spent  the  month  of  June  in  Maine 
where  they  conducted  a timber  quality  survey  for  NEIIYIAC. 

Our  promising  young  author,  Bob  Wraj^,  had  an  interesting  article 
entitled  ”3e  Your  Onn  Guide”  published  in  the  current  (June)  issue  of 
"American  Forests."  Bob  also  had  an  article  published  in  the  April  2?th 
issue  of  the  "Hartford  Courant"  entitled  "Will  Make  Air  Survey  of  Forests." 

Solon  Barraclough  has  been  completing  a problem  analysis  of  re- 
search problems  in  the  economics  of  forest  management.  He  also  attended 
the  annual  Farm  and  Home  V/eek  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  and  gave 
a talk  on  forest  ownership  in  New  HaiTipshdre.  And  he  made  a report  on  input- 
output  research  in  forestry  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Research 
Council  held  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 

Solon  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Nev/  Hampshire  to  serve  as 
secretary  of  a special  committee  to  draw  up  a long-range  forestry  program 
for  the  State.  The  first  meeting  of  this  group  is  to  be  held  in  July. 
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FOREST  INFLUENCES  AND  FLOOD  CONTROL  SURVEYS 
July  1,  1952 


Upper  Darby,  Pa* 


FLOOD  CONTROL  SURVEYS 
by  No  man  R.  Tripp 

STATUS  OF  FLOOD  CONTROL  SURVEY  REPORTS 

Connecticut  River* — In  Secretary's  Office. 

Merrimack  River. — Step  2 draft  completed  in  msuiuscript. 

Salt  River*— Step  8 draft  in  process* 

Allegheny  River. »-=»First  draft  in  process. 

Upper  Susquehanna  and  Monongahela  Rivers.—  No  further  progress. 

Potomac  River  ( Re vi ewRep ort ). —Planned  field  work  completed — further  work 

awaiting  additional  funds. 

NE-NYIAC— Resources  Survey. — Still  plugging  along.  No  change  in  target  date 

of  February  19^3. 


Further  Discussion  - 

We  would  like  to  begin  by  thanking  Maevers  for  his  contribution  to 
the  discussion.  Particularly  so  because  he  has  expressed  so  succinctly  the 
point  of  view  of  a considerable  number  of  people  in  the  Department— »the  very 
point  of  view  which  we  believe  is  much  too  restrictive  and  with  which  we  are 
taking  issue. 

This  point  of  view  says  that  those  of  us  who  are  in  opposition  mis- 
understand the  objective  of  flood  control.  The  difference  of  opinion  is  not 


in  understanding  of  the  objective—that,  of  course,  is  to  reduce  flood  dam- 
ags«»but  rather  in  definition  of  the  word  "flood.”  What  is  this  flood  we 
are  trying  to  control?  Does  it  occur  only  on  permanent  streams?  According 
to  Webster  a flood  is  « 

A great  flow  of  water. 

A body  of  moving  water. 

A deluge. 

The  Araerican  College  Dictionary  says  a flood  is  - 

A great  flowing  or  overflowing  of  water, 
especially  over  land  not  usually  sub- 
merged.^ 

There  is  nothing  in  any  of  these  definitions  which  confines  flooding  to  the 
proximity  of  rivers  and  streams. 

The  1936  Flood  Control  Act,  Section  I (from  which  Maevers  quotes) 
sets  up  Federal  policy.  Section  II  of  the  same  Act  which  sets  up, procedure 
and  delimits  responsibilities  says  - 

That  hereafter  Federal  investigations  and  improvements 
of  RIVERS  and  other  waterways  for  flood  control  and 
allied  puiposes  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  and 
shall  be  prosecuted  by  the  War  Department  . . , , . and 
Federal  investigation  of  WATERSHEDS  and  measures  for 
RUN-OFF  AND  WATERFLOW  RETARDATION  AND  SOIL  EROSION 
PREVENTION  ON  WATERSHEDS  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  and  shall  be  prosecuted  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. . . e o o . 

There  is  certainly  nothing  here  that  limits  us  to  consideration  only  of 
flooding  by  high  stream  stages. 

Recently  we  investigated  a flash  flood  on  a small  stream  in  Vermont. 

We  found  that,  after  an  unusually  heavy  rain,  water  seeping  through  the 
ground  or  running  over  the  surface  down  a steep  mountain  side  had  been  col- 
lected by  an  old  vjood-hauling  road.  After  running  down  the  wood  road  for 
half  a mile  the  water  had  turned  onto  a main  highway.  The  highway  was  gutted 
out  for  nearly  a mile  before  the  water  turned  off  into  a small  stream  channel 
which  parallels  the  highway.  Further  down  the  water  had  jumped  over  into  the 
highway  and  again  washed  out  a considerable  length  before  returning  to  its 
channel.  By  Maevers  definition,  only  that  portion  of  the  damage  caused  ty 
water  from  the  stream  would  be  classed  as  flood  damage— the  damage  above  is 
no  concern  of  ours  because  the  water  had  never  run  in  a normal  geologic 
watercourse.  Suppose  that  if  instead  of  entering  the  stream  the  water  had 
turned  off  the  highway  in  the  other  direction,  carrying  its  load  of  water 
and  debris  onto  some  farmer’s  field  and  ended  there— by  definition  no  flood. 


no  flood  damage — we  wouldn't  even  attempt  to  devise  a program* 

To  us  this  seems  a ridiculously  narrow  point  of  viev/-  and  one  vdiich  we 
have  apparently  brought  on  ourselves  since  we  can  find  no  mandate  for  such 
limitation*  The  flood  we  would  prefer  to  control  is  '^any  unusual  or  un- 
natural damaging  flow  of  water  wherever  it  may  occur*”  Any  damage  resulting 
from  such  a flov/  we  would  consider  "flood  damage*” 

We  in  Agriculture  are  charged  with  the  protection  and  management  of 
the  soil  resource  to  the  end  that  it  may  continue  to  yield  products  benefi- 
ciaG.  to  mankind  without  itself  being  deteriorated*  Yfater  is  both  a benefi- 
cial product  and  a deteriorating  agent.  From  the  land  manager's  point  of 
view  the  mandate  from  Congress  v>rhich  charges  the  Department  with  responsi- 
bility only  for  waterflow  RFTAP0ATICN  instead  of  for  waterflow  R3GULATI0N  is 
sufficiently  unfortunate  in  its  limitation.  Carrying  functionalization  to 
the  point  where  one  group  is  charged  with  developing  plans  for  retarding  the 
flow  of  water,  while  another  group  plans  for  improving  the  flows  in  the  same 
area  is  bad  enough*  Further  specialization,  which  would  charge  Flood  Control 
with  responsibility  for  retarding  only  that  part  of  the  flow  which  -will  cause 
damage  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a stream  channel,  piles  absurdity  upon 
absurdity* 

Why  should  we  force  ourselves  into  specialization?  Why  should  we 
limit  ourselves  to  designing  programs  to  deal  only  with  the  thousands  of 
dollars  in  damages  along  our  rivers  when  damage  from  iminaway  water  over  the 
land  runs  into  the  millions? 

If  our  attitude  is  a hang-over  from  the  traditional  flood  control  pro- 
grams as  carried  out  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  it  is  time  we  took  a fresh 
look  at  our  own  responsibilities* 

If  this  attitude  comes  as  a reflection  of  present  thinking  in  the 
Congress  it  is  high  time  the  true  facts  are  presented  to  them  in  proper  per- 
spective* 

Our  job  is  to  conserve  the  land  and  vrater  resource*  If  we  can  pick 
up  some  incidental  benefits  along  the  rivers,  all  the  better,  but  let's  don't 
get  the  cart  before  the  horse* 


DSLAWARS  BASIN  K3SSARCH  GMTSxR 
by  Xr7in  G*  Reigner 

General 

The  Iriigl'iest  ann'oal  rainfall  since  the  beginning  of  measurements  at  the 
Dilldomi  ;Yatershed,  a record  of  SO  inches  set  last  hydrologic  year,  pixDbably 
mil  be  broken  this  currant  year*  3y  the  end  of  May,  over  50  inches  of  pre- 
cipitation had  fallen  over  the  watershed,  as  compared  with  less  than  44 
inclies  during  the  same  period  in  the  record  year  of  1950-51  • 

With  four  more  months  in  this  hydrologic  year  still  to  be  accounted 
for,  total  rainfall  should  easily  exceed  60  inches* 

> 

Svsn  mth  this  exceptionally  high  rainfall,  over  10  inches  in  April 
and  alraost  7 inches  in  May,  one  of  the  ivorst  spring  fire  seasons  on  record 
was  experienced  in  the  Dill  down  area.  This  was  due  mainly  to  poor  distribu- 
tion of  rainfall.  <±3.ring  the  most  critical  period.  No  rain  fell  from  April  24 
to  May  10,  during  which  period  temperatures  were  high,  hum dl ties  low,  and 
the  vegetation  not  yet  in  leaf. 

Fortunately,  the  Y^ratershad  excaped  burning,  although  it  took  fast,  ef- 
ficient control  'by  Gene  McNamara  and  his  associates  on  May  8 and  9 to  put  out 
two  incendiaries  in  the  adjacent  drainage. 

Soil  Moisture  Studies 

Charley  Carlson  of  the  Southern  Station,  now  on  detail  to  the  Vicks- 
hm'g  Infiltration  Frojacto  visited  the  Research  Center  in  May  to  revisvf  our 
soil  moisture  studies.  From  previous  contacts  between  the  Center  and  the 
Vicksburg  Infiltration  Project,  the  latter  found  a need  for  the  Delaware 
Basin  soil  moisture  measui'-'ements,  tabulations,  and  calculations  to  date.  As 
these  calculations  vfere  not  complete  throughout  the  periods  designated  by  the 
Vieksbui’g  Infiltration  Project,  and  as  the  desired  form  of  the  tabulations 
Yfas  somewhat  different  from  our  form,  considerable  clerical  work  was  neces- 
sitated to  complete  and  transcribe  the  data® 

l^.trawet . and  Krilium  Tests 

Bethiahimy  and  Reigner  assisted  Dr.  ¥•  E.  McQuilkin  of  the  Anthracite 
Research  'Jenter  in  the  establishment  of  plots  testing  these  two  soil  condi- 
tioners- The  plots  are  located  on  strip  mine  spoil  banks  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wilkes-Barre. 

The  Tjlurawet  study,  which  ?>ras  established  about  the  beginning  of  May, 
tests  Ui9  effect  of  the  chemical  on  the  direct  seeding  of  red  pine.  These 


plots  are  on  generally  level  groi,md  and  additional  plots  Tjvera  established  on 
3 teen  slcr^es  which  v.'-sre  treated  7/ith  the  cheat  cal  and  then  seeded  mth  a 
grass  ’.nixnure* 


lirilivim,  virtiich  vfa-s  not  delivered  mtil  Jane,  was  used  to  treat  seed- 
lings  planted  earlier  this  season*  The  trees  were  treated  individually  and 
ac  randcm,  causing  plots  to  vary  considerably  in  size*  The  effect  of  krilium 
on  s'ur’/ival  and  gi-owth  will  be  noted  dus'ing  the  nszt  two  years* 


As  in  the  ultrawet  study,  krili^jini  was  apolied  to  plots  on  steep  slopes 
to  deteimna  any  effect  on  decreasing  erosion  on  loose,  unconsolidated  mate- 
rial at  these  steep  slopes* 


Ned  Sethlalinpy”  T'ill  later  test  the  effect  of  both  soil  conditi oners  on 
increasing  infiltration.  I-IoY^ever,  the  difficulty  in  measuring  infiltration 
on  slopes  of  45  degrees  or  more  ap'pears  to  be  considerable* 


Scrub  Cak  Conversion 


Continuing  the  search  for  the  best  adapted  species  to  be  planted  on 
scrub  oak  lands  and  the  most  efficient  techniques  to  establd-sh  them,  several 
ciTiall  interrelated  studies  were  begun  tliis  spring*  Two  hardwood  species  ixOt 
previously  tested,  tulip  poplar  and  black  cherry,  were  planted*  High  quality 
red  oak  acorns  v;ere  seeded  by  two  methods,  directly  into  the  native  soil  and 
in  cardboard  cartridges  containing  a more  fertile  soil* 


In  conjunction  wj.th  the  new  species  tests,  openings  were  prepai’sd  in 
the  brush  by  poisoning  in  which  the  young  plants  might  grow  vrithout  competi- 
tion. The  most  promising  of  the  coniferous  species  'were  planted  in  these 
poisoned  spots  in  addition  to  ttie  above  species*  Similar  plantings  were  made 
in  adjacent  untreated  plots  to  seic/e  as  a cc-ntrcl  on  the  site  treatment*  The 
new  species  were  also  planted  ^jnder  the  vaii.ous  methods  of  mechanical  site 
preparation  tried  previously* 


Another  related  study  was  begun  to  test  more  fully  the  effect  of  var- 
ious herbicides  and  different  concentrations  of  each  on  scrub  oak  brush* 
Plots  were  established  on  the  fire  lines  sunroimding  the  expeiumental  forest 
to  study  these  variables  and  larger  stretches  of  fire  line  were  treated  with 
a high  concentrate  poison  to  deteimne  costs  of  controlling  brush  on  fire 
breaks  * 


All  studies  were  undertaken  jointly  by  the  Northeastern  Station  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters* 


Interceptl on 

A.11  previous  instaJ-lations  at  Dilldown  and  at  the  Pocono  Experimental 
Forest  meas'oring  thr’jfail  and  stemflow^  vrere  reactivated  this  spring*  -Ine  new 
stemflow  installation— on  rhododendron  within  the  high  forest  stemflow  area  at 


Dilldown  and  beneath  the  overstory — is  in  the  process  of  establishment*  Cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  old  installations  have  been  made  including  the  re- 
placement of  some  of  the  stemflow  collector  cans  mth  much  larger  containers* 

A fifty^five  gallon  oil  drum  has  been  installed  at  each  of  two  nine-inch 
beeches^  while  two  eight-inch  red  maples  and  a six-inch  ash  each  required 
twenty- five  gallon  collectors*  These  capacities  are  necessary  to  collect  the 
stemflow  from  a two-inch  rainfall  and  we  hope  to  avoid  overflows  this  season* 

Advisory  Council  Meeting 

Split  Rock  Lodge  in  the  Poconos  was  the  locale  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Northeastern  Forest  Research  Advisory  Council*  Held  Friday  and  Satur- 
day^ June  13  and  14,  the  meeting  was  well  attended  by  members  and  guests  from 
industries,  state  forestry  services,  schools,  and  the  Federal  Service* 

Following  opening  remarks  by  Chairman  Paul  Koenig,  members  of  the 
Station  Staff  discussed  present  research  activities  in  the  Northeast  and  spe- 
cial problems  of  the  Experiment  Station  program*  Itegional  Forester  Swingler 
spoke  on  the  Timber  Resource  Review  and  Fred  Simmons  discussed  findings  of 
the  Equipment  Manpower  Survey*  Dr*  E*  C*  Crafts,  Assistant  Chief  from  the 
Washington  Office,  brought  the  group  up  to  date  on  the  latest  Forest  and 
Range  Legislation  before  Congress* 

Marinus  Westveld  spoke  on  evaluating  forest  site  quality  by  the  use  of 
plant  indicators  and  soil  survey  data*  Dr*  Bill  Bramble  discussed  plans  for 
research  in  oak  wilt  in  Pennsylvania* 

A movie  prepared  by  the  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Delaware  concern- 
ing its  program  to  utilize  the  water  resources  of  the  Delaware  Basin  was  shown 
Filday  evening*  A highlight  of  the  meeting  was  the  flash  announcement  by  Dr, 
Crafts  of  Mr.  Swingler* s promotion  to  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service* 

Saturday  morning,  the  group  journeyed  to  the  Delaware-Lehigh  Experimen- 
tal Forest*  Storey  and  Reigner  explained  the  major  phases  of  the  Dilldown 
Watershed  project  as  the  various  points  of  interest  were  visited,  while  Dr* 
McQuilkLn  told  the  group  about  the  scrub  oak  conversion  program* 

Personnel 

Ned  Bethlahmy  has  been  on  leave  most  of  Jme  increasing  his  consider- 
able knowledge  on  forest  soils*  Ned  is  attending  a forest  soils  seminar  being 
given  by  Dr*  Coile  at  Duke  University* 

Harry  Price,  our  versatile  clerk,  accepted  a transfer  to  the  Southern 
Station  during  the  quarter*  He  is  now  located  at  the  Gulf coast  Research 
Center,  Gulfport,  Mississippi*  We  were  not  happy  about  Harry’s  departure,  as 
he  had  been  v;ith  us  since  the  establishment  of  this  Center  and  was  very  capable* 
Hov/ever,  he  has  been  ably  replaced  by  Miss  Ann  Coachys  of  Bethlehem*  Besides 
having  the  ability  to  learn  our  varied  and  sometimes  complicated  routine  in 


short  order,  Ann  helps  considerably  to  brighten  an  othen'.’ise  drab  office 


Ed  Read  and  Ernest  Kurnies,  students  at  Lehigh  University,  have  been 
hired  to  help  with  the  soil  nioisturs  tabulations  • Following  the  completion 
of  this  vrork,  Sd  will  be  our  summer  field  assistant. 

Visl tors 


Dr*  t!arquis  spent  two  days  with  us  in  May  going  over  the  influences 
7,'ork  at  DilldoTm  and  at  the  Focono  Experimental  Forest.  This  Center  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  to  get  our  Director  stuck  in  the  mud,  then 
adding  insult  to  injuiy  by  splattering  hdm  with  mud  from  head  to  toe. 


Dick  Trimble  of  the  Moiaitain  State  Research  Center  spent  most  of  one 
week  here  observing  our  soil  moisture  procedures  in  detail. 

Spence  Potter,  who  is  now  engaged  in  analyzing  frost  data  in  Upper 
Darby,  was  given  a look  at  the  field  installation  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Focono  Experimental  Forest  by  Ned  Betlrilahmy. 

Kal  Vrilm  and  ¥alt  Zillgitt  of  the  Washington  Office  paid  a brief  visl 
to  the  Delaware-Iiehigh  Forest  during  their  inspection  of  the  Station.  7»hile 
at  the  lire  tow'er  ive  gave  them  a taste  of  th’jnder,  lightning,  cloudburst  and 
heavy  wind. 
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F^in  Gage  Pattern 

l8  began  our'  watershed  study  on  May  1951^  using  15  standard  rain 
gages  on  the  five  water sheds^-approximately  26  acres  per  gage*  At  the  end 
of  one  year  of  operation  we  have  reduced  the  niMber  to  10*  Worldng  with 
a3-ternate  Hortcn-Thiessen  areas  we  found  that  the  differences  in  watershed 
precipitation  using  measurements  from  10  gages  as  compared  to  15  were  neg“ 
ligible*  The  compaiisons  were  made  both  on  a basis  of  monthly  precipitation 
and  on  a basis  of  storms  over  *6^  of  rain* 

Runoff  as  a Percent  of  Rainfall 

The  folloTdng  table  shows  by  months  what  percent  of  the  precipitation 
ran  off  our  watersheds  during  the  growing  season  of  1951* 


Month 

US 

fatersheds 

3T 

?fl 

#4 

May 

46*90 

59.55 

57*46 

51*31 

No  record 

June 

34.63 

41*07 

39*38 

40.26 

No  record 

J'oly 

17.43 

22  « 36 

28*45 

25*89 

24*81 

August 

1.00 

3*00 

3.11 

1*54 

3*26 

September 

*32 

*98 

1*57 

*65 

2*34 

October 

*49 

1*40 

1*41 

*05 

1*48 

Canopy  Effects  on  Precipitation 

During  the  dorman.t  season  of  1951  and  1952  yt®  studied  the  effect  of  a 
fully-stocked  hardwood  canopy  (-yd-thout  leaves)  in  reducing  the  amount  and  in- 
tensity of  ground  rainfcill* 

Five  recording  rain  gages  w'sre  placed  at  random  in  an  area  of  50-year 
old  hardwoods*  IlLevation,,  aspect^  and  slope  position  were  similar  for  all 
gages*  The  control  consisted  of  a recording  gage  in  a l/2  acre  cleared  plot 
within  100  yards  of  any  c^opy  gage  and  siirillarly  located  with  respect  to 
elevatlonc,  aspect^  and  slope  x-^osition* 

Three  corapaxlsons  were  made  between  the  measurements  recorded  at  the 
open  and  canopy  gages s (1)  The  amount  of  rainfall  or  throughfall^  (2)  max- 
imum S-mnute  intensities^  (5)  maximum  15-minute  intensities* 


The  average  difference,  based  on  33  storms,  betv/een  ground  rainfall  in 
the  open  and  binder  canopy  \vas  highly  significant,  t = 8.1161.  The  storms 
varied  in  amount  of  rainfall  from  .04'*  to  approzd  mately  1.50'’.  The  data  plot- 
ted as  a straight  line,  i.e.  ground  rainfall  under  canopy  plotted  over  ground 
rainfall  in  the  open.  The  follcwing  regression  aquation  was  determined  to 
estimate  ground  rainfall  under  a canopy  from  that  in  the  open: 

Y ~ -0.00618  + 0.789X 


iV^iere  Y = rainfall  under  canopy  and  x = I’ainfall  in  the  ooen. 

Using  this  equation  the  proportion  of  rainfall  to  reach  the  gro -und  for 
several  stcimis  of  different  sizes  is  given  belcnv; 


, P,ainfall 
(inches) 

.10 

.50 

1. ao 

2. CC 
4.00 

The  differences  between  catches 
relatively  small.  Staridard  deviations 
one  storm  were  generally’  less  than  fiv 


Thro ughf all  as  a 
percent  of  rainfall 
(percent) 

73 

78 

78 

79 
79 

in  the  several  gages  mder  canopy  were 
from  the  average  thro ughf all  for  any 
I percent. 


Intensities 

The  differences  in  intensities  in  the  open  and  under  canopy  were  highly 
significant  for  both  5-minute  maximum  and  15-minute  maxiTiium  intensities.  As 
would  be  expected,  intensities  under  canopy  were  less  than  open  rainfall  in- 
tensities. Averaging  all  storm  data,  the  effect  of  canopy  is  to  reduce  5- 
nrLnute  maximum  intensities  by  19  percent  and  15-minute  maxim;M  intensities  by 
15  percent. 


As  in  the  case  of  throughfall,  standard  deviations  from  the  canopy  av- 
erage for  any  cne  storm  v/ere  generally  very  small. 

TMs  study  is  being  continued  through  the  summer  to  test  the  effect  of 
the  same  canopy  when  the  leaves  are  out.  T’e  expect  to  have  a full  report 
ready  in  the  fall  of  19 5S. 
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FOREST  UTILIZATION  SERVICE 


QUARTERLY  REPORT,  APRIL  - JUNE,  lp?2 


TH^ER  RESOURCE  REVIEWT 

MTo  Lockard  spent  about  five  weeks  in  Washington,  D,  C«  working  on 
plans  for  the  forthccMing  Timber  Resource  Review,  He  served  on  task  forces 
dealing  with  inventory,  growth,  drain  and  wood  utilization, 

TBffiER  CONVERSION 


Integrated  Utilization 

At  the  request  of  Professor  Arnold  Hosmer  of  the  Harvard  School 
of  Business  Administration,  who  is  acting  as  consultant  to  the  Brown 
Paper  Company  and  Heywood-Wakefield  Furniture  Company  in  their  in- 
tegrated utilization  project,  Mr,  Simmons  spent  two  days  in  May  at 
Gorham  and  Berlin,  New  Hampshire  advising  on  the  logging  and  sawmilling 
phases  of  the  project.  An  eight  foot  Prescott  band  mill  has  been  pur- 
chased with  a carriage  especially  adapted  to  take  four  foot  bolts. 
Foundations  for  the  sawmill  are  in,  and  a conveying,  slashing,  ^ and  sort- 
ing system  for  converting  tree  length  hardwood  to  saw  and  pulp  bolts  has 
been  installed,  A number  of  recommendations  were  made  for  changes  in 
the  plans.  The  most  important  were  for  the  installation  of  automatic 
setworks  on  the  carriage  and  the  purchase  of  a horizontal  resaw. 
Calculations  indicated  that  the  production  necessary  to  make  the  pro- 
ject economically  profitable  could  not  possibly  be  attained  if  all  the 
sawing  of  h/h  stock  was  to  be  done  on  the  he ad saw  and  that  probably  a 
man  could  not  be  induced  to  ride  the  carriage  at  the  speeds  and  frequent 
reversals  necessary, 

Stomge  of  Logs 

The  current  slov/  state  of  the  market  has  brought  a number  of 
inquiries  for  methods  of  storing  logs  to  forestall  damage  from  decay, 
stains,  checking,  and  insects.  One  liamber  company  in  western  Pennsylvania 
is  accumulating  high  grade  black  cherry  veneer  logs  from  a National  Forest 
sale  for  which  there  is  no  present  market.  Storage  under  water  was  advis- 
ed, if  at  all  possible,  A lumber  company  in  northern  New  York  State  has 
an  insect  infestation  in  decks  of  high  quality  yellow  birch.  This  in- 
quiry was  referred  to  the  cooperating  branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  A veneer  company  in 


northern  Maine ^ v/hich  has  provided  water  storage  for  its  normal  summer 
supply  of  about  two  million  feet  of  birch  logs,  finds  itself  with  more 
than  twice  that  much  on  hand  due  to  the  sIoy;  market.  Construction  of 
additional  ponds  is  being  considered,  but  suitable  sites  are  not 
available  close  to  the  plant. 

Separation-Hemlock  Bark  from  Wood 

Instigated  by  Walter  Koepp  of  the  Michigan  College  of  Mining  and 
Technology,  the  Eastern  Regional  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry  has  been  experimentally  attempting 
to  separate  bark  from  v/ood  in  chips  from  hemlock  slabs.  The  first  large 
scale  run  was  from  hemlock  slabs  shipped  in  from  northern  Michigan,  about 
^2  years  old  and  about  10  percent  moisture  content  v/hen  they  t/ere  shipped. 
The  slabs  were  chipped  at  the  Carthage  Machine  Company,  Carthage,  Mew  York 
on  one  of  their  new  horizontal  feed  chippers  and  then  shipped  to  Phila- 
delphia for  separation.  A portion  of  the  ba,rk  was  lost  in  chipping  and 
shipping  so  that  when  received  at  Philadelphia  the  chips  only  contained  28 
percent  bark  instead  of  the  35  percent  that  was  probably  present  on  the 
original  chips.  When  run  through  the  separating  device  the  following 
results  Y/ere  recovered  from  100  lbs,,  dry  v^eight  of  chips j 


Wood 

Content 

Bark 

Content 

Total 

Wood  fraction 

51?  lbs. 
16|  lbs. 

1 lb. 
23^  lbs. 

52  lbs. 

Bark  fraction 

i;0  lbs. 

Fines 

h lbs. 

k lbs . 

8 lbs. 

72  IbsT 

7E  IbsT 

100  lbs. 

The  bark  fraction  v.ras  considered  satisfactory  for  tannin  extract- 
ion since  it  contained  10  percent  tannin.  The  v;ood  fraction  should  be 
satisfactory  f or  pulp  chips.  The  fines  probably  T/ould  only  be  useful 
as  boiler  fuel. 

An  attempt  is  noY.'  being  made  to  determine  how  nearly  green  the 
slabs  can  be  when  chipped  for  satisfactory  results.  Northeastern  FUS  is 
attempting  to  help  find  a supply  of  fresh  hemlock  slabs  in  northern  New 
Y"ork  State  close  to  Carthage  Yrhich  can  be  piled  at  the  machine  company 
yard  and  from  Y/hich  enough  slabs  can  be  removed  to  make  about  500  lbs, 
of  chips  for  shipment  to  Philadelphia  every  60  days.  With  the  help  of 
C,  Do  Kingsbury,  Superintendent  of  State  Forests  of  the  Nev/  York  State 
Conservation  Department,  a mill  has  been  located  at  Croghan  about  15 
miles  southeast  of  Carthage,  that  is  currently  receiving  green  hemlock 
logs.  The  Conservation  Department  has  offered  to  haul  the  slabs  from 
Croghan  to  Carthage  in  state  trucks. 
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SEASONING 


Mr«  Peck  from  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  installed  a fourth 
set  of  beech  lumber  piles  in  study  of  air  seasoning  at  the  J.  Henry 
Disston  and  Sons,  Inc«  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  in  May*  This  dried 
very  rapidly  and  was  taken  down  and  inspected  in  June,  This  completes 
the  experiment*  As  soon  as  all  the  lumber  has  been  made  into  handles  and 
yield  data  are  available,  a final  report  can  be  written, 

Mr*  Simmons  gave  a talk  on  package  piling  of  lumber  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Vermont  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research, 

They  Keystone  Dry  Kiln  Club  held  its  spring  meeting  at  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania  on  April  k.  Host  to  the  group  was  the  Cronar  Flooring  C'^m- 
pany*  After  an  inspection  of  the  plant  there  was  an  informal  discussion 
period  follov/ed  by  a dinner  at  which  Mr.  Peck  of  the  Laboratory  presented 
his  talk  on  lumber  unit  package  piling.  About  35  kiln  operators  and 
plant  manufacturers  were  in  attendance,  Mr*  Robert  Petit  of  the  Safety 
Table  Company,  York,  Pennsylvania  was  elected  president  and  Mr.  Albert 
Parkins  of  the  J,  Henry  Disston  8^  Sons,  Inc,,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
was  elected  vice  president.  Professor  William  Nearn  of  Penn  State  Col- 
lege, State  College,  Pennsylvania  was  re-elected  secretary- treasurer. 


WOOD  CHE!iISTRY 


May  13-21,  Dr.  Locke  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  and  Mr, 
Simmons  travelled  through  northern  New  England  and  Nev/  York  State  and 
eastern  Pennsylvania  checking  on  new  develoments  in  chemical  utilization 
of  wood.  Highlights  of  the  findings  during  the  trip  follow  s 

Compreg 

The  Parkvjood  Corporation  at  Wakefield,  Massachusetts  is  one  of  two 
firms  in  the  United  States  still  making  compreg  for  the  open  market.  About 
half  their  production  at  the  present  time  is  canpreg  for  die  stock  and 
small  products  such  as  knife  handle  stock.  About  clarinet  bells- 

a use  first  suggested  by  Brundage  of  the  Central  States  Station-have  been 
made  to  date.  At  present,  one  of  the  experiments  being  made  is  aimed 
toward  the  production  of  a compreg  golf  club  head.  However,  to  date  check- 
ing, within  the  wood  of  the  component  veneers,  has  been  a stumbling  block. 
The  other  half  of  their  production  is  of  decorative  laminates,  using  a 
special  impregnating  paper  manufactured  by  the  Bro'm  Company,  Berlin, 

New  Hampshire, 
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"j'rea  particle  Board 


A Tisi  u t/as  rmde  at  the  pilot  plant  for  the  production  of  Plas7?ood 
at  Scuhegan  Mills,  ITew  Hampshire.  At  present  production  is  being  expanded. 
Most  of  the  production  is  still  of  a l/2-inch  board  with  kraft  paper  on 
one  side  for  linoleum  underla;>nrient,  but  production  of  a ^/Q-lnch  board 
with  asphalt  covering  on  one  side  for  sheathing  is  starting. 

The  Canpan^/  is  also  making  interesting  molded  products.  An  ex- 
truding machine  has  been  developed  to  make  about  a 12-inch  diameter  core 
for  reej.3  for  uhe  shipment  of  rubber  conveyor  belting.  These  cores  are 
erctruded  in  a continuous  rod  and  ^he  sections  are  cut  off  vjith  a deck 
chain  sa7J.  Otner  molded  products  being  made  include  paper  roll  plugs 
and  spool  ends. 

Chemical  Debarking 

According  to  Douglas  Phiibrook,  manager  of  the  Northeastern 
ii'lpi^ood  Research  Center,  betvreen  $0,000  and  60,000  cords  of  standing 
Her  the  a stern  puipYvood  will  be  treated  with  sodium  arsenite  to  expedite 
debarking  this  spring.  Several  tools  have  been  developed  to  simplify 
the  .job  01  applying  the  chemical.  The  most  successful  is  the  McLced 
tool  loped  on  the  Eastern  Puipwood  Company  operations  in  Maine, 
and  marke  oed  by  Woodlands  Equipment,  Gorham,  Nev^  Hampshire,  This  is  a 
puli  type  tool  with  a box  like  front  end  the  sides  of  which  are  sharp 
ana  the  leading  bottom  edge  rounded.  The  cost  is  $ii5«  Spud  type  tools 
for  the  same  purj30se  have  been  developed  and  are  being  manufactured  by 
Warren  Axe  and  Tool  Company,  7ferren,  Pennsylvania  and  Snov;  and  Neally, 
Bangor,  Maine,  A back  p'ck  pump  applicator  for  the  poison  with  a brush 
at  the  end  uf  the  hose  is  also  being  marketed  by  the  Gorham  concern, 

A visit  was  made  to  the  offices  of  the  'Woodlands  Department  of 
tne  Book  Paper  Division,  International  Paper  Company,  which  is  one  of 
tne  naif  aozen  companies  actively  engaged  in  this  poisoning  work. 

Officials  of  thjs  company  reported  that  training  meetings  in  the  ap- 
Tjlioati.on  of  the  poison  were  being  held  throughout  their  wood  j)rocurement 
territory  and  that  independent  puipwood  jobbers  w;ere  undertaking  poison- 
ing work  with  considerable  enthusiasm, 

(;harcoal 

Visits  were  made  to  liie  sites  of  tne  two  Meilman  charcoal  retort 
installations  at  Tupper  Lane  and  Speculator,  New/  York,  described  in  pre- 
vious vpaarteriy  Reports,  Both  were  inoperative  end  the  owners  apparently 
nao  no  intention  of  attempting  to  resune  operation.  The  installation  of 
five  nine-ccra  Connecticut  kilns  near  Warrensburg,  Het^  York,  however  was 
in  active  upferation,  making  a vsrj^  good  grade  of  charcoal. 


An  experimental  French  can  type  of  adaption  of  the  Connecticut 
kiln  near  Speculator  was  temporarily  down,  but  resumption  of  operation  was 
planned  in  the  near  future, 

Letts  Burnetts 


A visit  was  also  made  to  the  Walter  Letts  plant  at  Northville 
to  see  the  briquetting  operation.  The  iteed  mechanism  of  the  original 
briquetting  machine  was  being  altered  to  take  bagasse  fiber  which  clog- 
ged into  the  mechanism  developed  for  wood  particles.  None  of  these 
machines  has  been  sold  as  yet. 

Other  Points 

Visits  were  also  made  to  the  offices  of  Hercules  and  Atlas  powder 
companies  in  Wilmington,  Delware  to  discuss  viood  saccharification;  and 
in  company  with  Drs,  Harris  and  Hjany  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
to  Pic ca tiny  Arsenal  in  New  Jersey  to  discuss  current  and  proposed  co- 
operative projects,  and  to  the  Eastern  Regional  Research  Laboratory  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry, 


PULP  AND  PAPER 


In  accordance  with  arrangements  made  during  the  Laboratory  Program 
Conference,  two  shipments  of  pulpwood  were  made  to  Madison  during  June. 

One  was  about  l/2  cord  of  the  Dunkeld  variety  of  European  larch  from  Nev/ 
York  State  for  groundwood  tests.  This  fast  growing  variety  has  previously 
been  i.ested  in  sulfate  pulping  by  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany at  Mechanicsville,  Nev/  York  and  found  to  give  high  yields  and  high 
strength  paper.  The  Nev/  York  State  Conservation  Department  is  planning 
a Journal  of  Forestry  article  covering  the  silvical  and  utilization  char- 
acteristics of  this  species  Y/hen  the  FPL  tests  are  completed. 

The  other  shipment  Y^as  of  old  field  white  pine  of  three  degrees  of 
knottiness  from  the  Station’s  Massabesic  Experimental  Forest  in  Maine, 

This  will  be  pulped  by  the  sulfate  process  at  Madison  to  determine  the 
effect  of  knots  in  this  species  on  yields  and  qualities  of  pulp. 


GENERAL 


Forest  Products  Research  Society 

The  Northeastern  Section  of  the  FPRS  met  in  York,  Pennsylvania 
May  23  and  2li,  Theme  of  the  program  was  Materials  for  Wood  Industries, 
Mr,  Simmons  presented  film  on  Andersson  log  debarker.  Mr,  Lockard  was 
program  chairman. 


Mr*  Lockard  attended  FUS-FPL  and  FPL  Program  Conference  at 
Madison,  April  9~18. 

Miscellaneous 


Mr*  Lockard  participated  in  general  Station  inspection  made  by 
Mr*  Yifiljn  and  Mr.  Zillgitt  of  the  Washington  Office* ..  *Mr.  Locl<ard  and 
Mr.  Sirrmions  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Station's  Advisory  Council 
in  the  Pocono  Mounta,ins,  June  I3  and  li; Mr.  Lockard  attended  a meet- 

ing of  the  Northern  farm  foresters  at  Smugglers  Notch,  Vemont  early  in 
June ......  ,lvlr*  Simmons  conducted  an  all-morning  discussion  on  small  saw- 
mill operation  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northeastern  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers Association  in  New  York  City  in  May.  He  was  substituting  for 
C,  J*  Telford  of  the  Laboratory  who  was  iinable  to  attend... 
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FOREST  GEilETICS 


by  Jonathan  W*  Wright 


Poplar  clonal  tests  were  established  at  Hopkins,  Mountain  State, 
and  BeltsviHe,  and  also  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  These  plaj;itings 
were  established  as  in  previous  years,  with  thorough  ground  preparation 
beforehand  and  cultivation  the  first  year.  Since  the  cuttings  ".^lere  stored 
in  the  new  Beltsville  cold  room,  xsrere  put  into  the  ground  a little  earlier 
than  in  previous  years,  and  received  plentiful  spring  rain,  they  should 
get  off  to  a good  start.  Presumably  lack  of  these  favorable  conditions 
last  year  prevented  good  grovrbh,  for  at  the  present  time  the  Ippl  plant- 
ings are  making  a much  poorer  shoxfing  than  those  put  in  previously. 

Racial  tests  of  green  ash,  similar  to  those  established  in  19^1, 
were  put  in  at  both  Hopkins  and  Beltsville.  The  stock  was  2 years  old, 
about  2 to  3 feet  tall.  The  trees  x-jere  individually  labelled  and  randomized 
in  planting.  At  Hopkins  the  plantings  are  to  be  cultivated  the  first  year 
whereas  at  Beltsville  each  tree  was  mulched  xd.th  wood  shavings.  The  mulch- 
ing seems  to  have  been  very  effective  on  both  the  1951  and  1952  plantings, 
keeping  mortality  IoX'J  and  groxd:h  as  high  as  it  x-jould  be  in  the  nursery 
following  transplanting.  At  least  under  Beltsville  conditions  the  mulching 
xjas  considerably  cheaper  than  cultivation  -would  have  been.  Smaller  plant- 
ings of  genetic  pine  stock  were  also  made. 

"Interracial”  crosses  (we  hope  for  hybrid  vigor  from  such  crosses) 
in  sugar  maple  were  attempted,  using  female  trees  located  near  the  Pocono. 
Because  of  lack  of  floxiering  the  tests  are  smaller  than  had  been  hoped. 
Similar  crosses  planned  in  the  ashes  were  abandoned  because  of  inability 
to  obtain  pollen  and  general  lack  of  ash  flox^rering  in  the  Philadelphia 
vicinity. 

This  spring  an  "unusually  large  amount  of  interspecific  crossing 
work  in  spruce  was  done.  Many  of  the  xmcommon  species  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  flowered  well  for  the  first  time.  The  large  amount  of  crossing  work 
was  also  made  possible  by  last  year’s  discovery  that  spruce  pollen  could  be 
successfully  stored  for  a year® 

Examination  of  last  year’s  control  pollinated  cone  crop  reveals 
almost  total  failure  in  the  white  pines  but  fairly  good  success  in  the  hard 
pines.  Presumably  the  -i^ite  pine  cone  drop  was  due  mostly  to  insect  damage 
occurring  during  the  first  year  rather  than  during  the  second  year  as  we 
had  previously  supposed. 
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rnis  spring  we  did  a fair  amount  of  interspecific  crossing  work  in 
the  hard  pines <.  Most  of  it  was  concentrated  on  crosses  which  had  pre- 
viously shown  at  least  a little  success.  Nearly  all  the  white  pine  work 
was  concentrated  on  ^interracial"  crosses^  using  pollen  from  North  Carolina, 
Wisconsin,  iS.nnesota,  and  Massachusetts  on  native  trees  in  the  Poconos. 

The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  was  in  getting  the  pollen  from  northern 
localities  collected  and  mailed  in  before  the  bagged  female  flowers  were 
past  the  receptive  stage.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  Adirondack  or  Maine 
pollen  in  time  for  this  year’s  work,  Ihfortunately  year-old  pine  pollen 
doesn’t  work  too  well. 
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ALLEGHEIff  PL.\TEi\U  RESEARCH  CEI’JTER 


Quarterly  Report,  April-June  1952 


During  this  quarter  Hough  revised  several  manuscripts  and  submitted 
them  for  technical  and  editorial  review. 

Tabulations  of  the  results  of  the  ten  year  remeasurement  of  an  85 
acre  harvest  cutting  study  on  Allegheny  National  J'orest  vjere  completed  by 
May  1952.  A report  is  in  preparation. 

Logging  was  completed  on  the  70  acre  old-growth  sale  area  on  the 
Kane  Experimental  Forest  by  the  Novosel  Lumber  Co.  A tree  selection 
marking  was  followed. 

The  sale  on  the  20  acre  cutting  practice  level  plots  was  not  com- 
pleted and  will  be  extended  beyond  July  1,  1952. 

Plans  were  made  for  the  field  season  of  1952  and  Hough  and  Church 
have  already  conpleted  some  of  the  assigned  tasks. 


STAND  IHPROVEI'-ENT  1/®EDII'JGS 


Fifteen-year  remeasurements  of  crop  trees  and  stand  tallies  of 
trainers  and  weed  trees  have  been  completed  on  a sample  of  treated  and 
check  plots  on  weeding  block  #1  on  the  Kane  Experimental  Forest. 


HARVEST  CUTTINGS 

Retakes  of  thirty  photographs  covering  four  blocls totaling  85  acres 
were  made  to  show  changes  over  a ten  year  period.  These  blocks  were  estab-  ^ 
lished  in  I9I1.I  for  the  purpose  of  stud^dng  groi-jth  following  sawlog  harvest 
cuttings,  which  left  1,319^  1,6514-^  1,888  and  1,9U6  cubic  feet  per  acre  in 
trees  I4.”  dbh  and  lai’ger.  This  completes  the  field  work  on  this  study  and 
the  ar’ea  T-dll  be  marked  for  a timber  sale  by  Ranger  Stotz  and  his  staff. 


II'’I?R0\^MNTS 

A safety  ladder  attacijrient  to  be  installed  on  the  50  foot  water  tanl'C 
tower  has  been  purchased.  A chimney  has  been  constructed  and  Franklin  stove 
installed  to  provide  a more  comfortable  and  attractive  staff  quarters. 

Som-e  interior  painting  and  other  maintenance  ■&'jork  has  been  done. 
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VISITORS 


Forest  Supen?-isor  Costley  and  L,  Correll  visited  the  Kane  Forest. 


PERSOI'im 

Thoraas  Ih  Church,  Jr.,  k^iio  recently  completed,  x-jork  for  his  Master* s 
degree  at  Duke  Universiuy,  reported  for  duty. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  irith  Allegheny  National  Forest  to  em- 
ploy Vehrland  Ohlson  frora  Jul^^  l5  to  September  to  assist  in  a heavy 
schedule  of  fall  reraeasu remen ts. 
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AIITKRACITE  RESi;ARCH  CE^ITER 


Quarterly  Report,  April-Jime  19^2 
by  C.  Howard,  W,  E*  McQuilld.n  and  S*  M.  Filip 


COM'/iRTMEIIT  FiAIIAGEMI'IT 

The  first  and  second  cuts  have  been  completed  on  the  19  acre  farm 
woods.  The  second  cut  did  not  follow  the  established  schedule  as  it  was 
desirable  to  salvage  the  timber  bloT*jn  down  in  the  November  2U“’25,  19^0 
storm.  Scheduled  operations  provided  for  removal  of  poor  trees  and 
developing  a forest  of  quality  stems.  The  storra  reversed  this  and 
felled  some  fast  growing  dominant  black  cherr^T-.  The  o icier  now  has  less 
fast  growing  capital  in  the  woods  and  more  dollars  for  his  labor.  Harvest- 
ing mine  props  and  fuelwood  197  hours  of  work  brought  $.72$  per  hour  while 
1)|1  hours  getting  out  cherry-  sawlogs  and  fuelwood  resulted  in  -551.23  per 
hour  for  labor.  No  charges  for  stunpage,  taxes  or  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment were  made  in  arriving  at  these  hourly  earnings. 

Logging  cost  computations  to  provide  comparative  data  for  the  var- 
ious levels  of  cutting  practice  continue  to  be  a big  office  job.  At  the 
same  time  plans  are  going  fori'rard  to  develop  a chemical  debarking  pulp- 
wood  operation. 

Timber  marking,  inventory  work,  completion  of  the  office  building 
and  grounds  all  keep  the  Pocono  staff  busy.  It  is  necessary  to  truck  in 
dirt  to  fill  the  water  line  ditch.  The  rocks  taken  from  the  ditch  were 
used  near  the  i-jeir  on  the  new  bridge  approaches. 


REGENERATION  AIJD  SCRUB  OAK  CONVERSION  STUDIES 

No  new  plantings  were  put  in  this  spring  by  the  Anthracite  Branch, 
but  we  assisted  Reigner  of  the  Delaware  Basin  Branch  in  a small  study  de- 
signed to  eiKplore  the  practicability  of  spot  treating  the  brush  i\7ith  a 
silvicide  preparatory  to  planting.  also  advised  and  assisted  McNamara 
of  the  State  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  in  a study  of  several  sil- 
vicides  and  concentrations  thereof  for  controlling  brush  on  fire  lanes. 

One  series  of  applications  in  this  study  was  put  on  in  /^ril  and  early  Maj’; 
a second  series  will  be  put  on  in  late  July  or  August. 

On/pril  20,  an  incendiary  fire  of  approximately  2000  acres  in  the 
Glen  Summit  Area  over-ran  that  part  of  Game  Lands  119  where  some  of  our 
19U9  plantings  are  located.  This  was  one  of  our  first  trials  of  planting 
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in  bull-dozed  furrows.  The  protection  strip  around  the  plots,  'i^ich  had 
not  been  burned  out  since  19h9 ^ was  scheduled  for  rebuming  thJLs  spring. 

>Eth  3 years*  accumulation  of  fuel,  the  protection  strip  had  no  effect  as 
a barrier.  The  fire  ran  into  the  plantings  at  several  points  but  there  it 
soon  burned  out  because  of  breaks  in  fuel  continuity  that  had  persisted 
since  furrojing.  Loss  of  seedlings  was  estimated  to  be  only  about  10  per- 
cent • 

ICCSGELLAhEOUS  ITEMS 

McQuilkin  visited  the  Lake  States  during  the  week  of  May  12  to  see 
heavy  equipment  that  might  be  used  for  preparing  scrub  oak  land  for  plant- 
ing. The  most  promising  outfit  seen  was  a root  ralce  mounted  on  a crawler 
tractor,  which  was  being  used  to  clear  planting  lanes  through  brush  and 
small  trees  on  lands  of  the  Mosinee  Paper  Company  in  Wisconsin.  Plans  are 
being  made  to  hire  a root  rake  for  trial  in  the  scrub  oak  this  fall* 

In  cooperation  with  the  Delaware  Basin  Branch,  test  plots  involving 
various  soil  treatments  with  Ultrawet  and  Krilium  have  been  installed  in 
the  Anthracite  Area,  mostly  on  stripping  spoils.  The  Ultrawet  plots  are 
part  of  a Service-wide  series  in  which  all  experiment  stations  are  parti- 
cipating, in  cooperation  with  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company.  Designs  for 
the  tests  were  prepared  in  the  Washington  office.  The  Krilium  tests  were 
planned  and  requested  by  the  Upper  Daiby  office.  Observations  will  include 
effects  on  siirvival  and  growth  of  grass  and  tree  seedlings,  and  effects  in 
reducing  erosion  on  steep  slopes.  These  may  be  supplemented  with  infiltra- 
tion tests  on  the  variously  treated  plots. 

As  a part  of  the  Southem  Station’s  cooperative  study  of  geographic 
races  of  southern  pines,  the  Anth.racite  Branch  arranged  for  the  growing 
of  six  lots  of  shortleaf  pine  in  the  state  nursery  at  Mont  Alto*  McQuilkin 
visited  the  nursery  on  May  8 and  supervised  the  sowing. 

Intermittently  during  the  past  tvjo  quarters,  as  time  and  opportunity 
offered,  McQuilkin  has  been  reviewing  literature  and  assembling  data  for 
a problem  analysis  of  forest  planting  in  the  Northeast,  with  the  major  em- 
phasis on  species  selection  in  relation  to  site.  This  preparatoiy  work  is 
continuing.  We  expect  to  have  a first  draft  of  the  analysis  sometime  next 
fall  or  Tpjinter. 

On  June  13  and  ll^,  Howard  and  McQuilkin  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Northeastern  Station’s  Advisory  Council  at  Split  Rock  Lodge  in  the  Poconos* 
The  program  on  the  iLith  was  a field  trip  to  the  Dilldo-^n  area  where  the 
group  was  shown  some  of  the  planting  experiments  and  watershed  installations. 

The  Pocono  staff  assisted  Jonathan  Wright  with  his  study  on  inter- 
racial crosses  in  sugar  m.aple.  A sugar  maple  bush  located  only  a few  miles 
from  the  Pocono  Experimental  Forest  was  found  suitable  for  the  study. 
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VISITORS 


May  13  Director  TIarqui-s  spent  the  on  the  Pocono  accorapanied  by 
H.  C,  Storey. 

Thirty-five  canpers  from  Drexel  Hill,  Pa.  x-jere  guided  over  the  ex- 
perimental forest  June  ll;  by  Rev.  Kulp,  Pilip  and  Bomemen. 
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COASTAL  OAK-PINE  RESEARCH  CENTER 


Quarterly  Report,  April- June  1952 


BELTSVILLE  EXPERIKEKTAL  FOREST 
by  R,  H,  Fenton  and  Ko  F,  Ford 


In  May,  the  first  deliveries  of  products  from  the  strip  cutting 
of  compartment  UO  were  mde  to  the  sawlog  cooperator  at  the  roadside* 
These  products  were  sawlogs,  nearly  all  Virginia  pine  and  pitch  pine, 
and  piling— also  pine.  The  latter  had  been  included  in  the  cooperative 
agreement  since  the  operator  not  only  runs  a mill  but  is  a piling  dealer 
as  well*  Thus  far,  33  pieces  of  piling  from  25  to  I4.O  feet  long  and  total- 
ing 990  lineal  feet  have  been  cut  and  delivered  and  none  was  rejected* 
Prior  to  cutting,  all  trees  in  the  first  strip  that  appeared  to  meet 
piling  specifications  were  so  marked  and  reserved  from  cutting  until  a 
market  developed  for  them* 


The  pine  sawlogs  went  tlirough  the  mill  as  fast  as  delivered* 
tJhen  opened  up,  the  suspicion  was  substantiated  that  there  might  be 
considerable  heart  rot--red  heart— in  them.  Quite  a few  when  sam  were 
practically  all  cull  and  went  into  the  slib  pile*  Our  original  log  scale 
did  not  deduct  enough  for  this  factor  since  usually  ver^^"  little  evidence 
of  rot  was  visible  at  the  ends  of  the  logs.  Hence  a brief  mill  study,  to 
be  repeated  at  intervals,  was  made  to  determine  a fair  deduction  to  applj^, 
comparing  the  total  lumber  tally,  both  cull  and  sound  lumber,  with  the 
tally  of  sound  limber  only*  In  a single  random  load  of  logs  of  about  one 
ilHF  International  scale,  the  study  showed  a loss  of  approximately  20?  in 
lumber  due  to  red  heart*  This  >jill  be  taken  into  consideration  in  future 
scaling  of  logs  from  this  lot* 

This  experience  showed  that  the  lot  being  logged  is  considerably 
over-mature,  considering  the  species  involved  and  the  evidently  low  site 
quality.  The  average  age  of  the  pine  is  about  75  years,  obviously  too 
long  a rotation  under  these  conditions*  How  a similar  stand  would  react 
to  continuous  management  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  other  major  product  being  cut  from  this  compartment  is  pulp- 
wood*  The  cooperator  has  hauled  to  date  some  25  cords,  using  five  and  six 
cord  trailers.  At  the  first  opportunity,  the  pulpwood  elevator  recently 
received  here  will  be  pressed  into  service.  The  wood  currently  being  loaded 
out,  however,  is  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  trailer  trucks  that  there 
is  little  need  of  a conve^ung  system  at  this  particular  site* 

One  other  product,  the  disposal  of  which  is  yet  to  be  arranged  for, 
is  fuelwood.  A considerable  quantity  is  accumulating  as  each  of  the  strips 
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is  cut  mainly  from  hai’dwoods  that  are  just  under  saw-log  size  but  well- 
suited  to  cordwood  production.  It  is  hoped  to  locate  a cooperator  tlirough 
whom  this  wood  can  be  channeled  to  the  reportedl^r  lucrative  fireplace 
vjood  market  in  the  Washington-Baltimore  residential  area.  Eardwoods  are 
acceptable  in  the  local  pulpwood  markets;  but  a price  differential  of 
52.50  per  cord  compared  to  pine  does  not  seem  to  Tvarrant  cutting  hardwood 
pulp. 


RESULTS  OF  USE  OF  VJOOD  CEIPS  FOR  BEDDRIG  DAIRY  CATTLE 

The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  at  the  /IRC  agreed  to  talce  several 
tons  of  chips  produced  from  Virginia  pine  thinnings  carried  out  on  the 
Forest  to  give  them  a pra.ctical  trial  as  cattle  bedding.  A comparison 
was  made  between  the  chaps  and  digr  sawdust.  The  chips  were  made  from 
fresh-cut  Virginia  pine  with  a serrated  knife  setting  of  l/l6“  x I/8"  in 
the  C-9  Fitchburg  wood  chipper.  They  were  discharged  directly  into  our 
dump  truck  and  immediately  delivered  to  the  BDI  bam.  The  sawdust  which 
is  the  bureau’s  conventional  bedding  consisted  of  fine  dust  from  resaws  and 
Sanders  to  thin  planer  shavings  aI)out  1”  squai^e. 

The  bedding  was  used  in  a conventional  stanchion- t^q^e  dairy  barn. 


A summary  of  the 

comp aia son  is  as 

follows  • 

Material 

Bedding  used  for: 

No.  anir;ials  No.  days 

Volume  used 
(cu.ft. ) 

;iJeight  used 
(pounds) 

Wood  chips 

11 

2h 

580 

9,672 

Sawdust 

11 

2h 

580 

7,0?6 

Comparing  the  f/3eights  of  the  materials  used, 
were  required  than  sawdust  to  provide  approxiLiat ely 
tions. 


37%  more  wood  chips 
equal  litter  condi- 


It  seemed  from  observation  that  the  wood  chips  did  not  absorb 
moisture  to  the  extent  that  the  sawdust  did.  On  the  average,  the  animals 
appeared  to  stay  cleaner  with  sawdust  bedding  than  xfhen  wood  chips  i-jere 
used.  Nevertheless,  the  wood  chips  would  ir.ake  a satisfactory  substitute. 


;SIT0R3 


The 

ousine  ss . 
taken  on  a 


arrival  of  more  clement  woather  seemed  to 
Approximately  100  people  all  told  visited 
tour  of  the  work. 


stim'olate  tlie  visitor 
the  forest  and  were 
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In  Apr5.1,  56  Turkish  agricultural  trainees,  some  forester,  were 
entertained*  Language  difficulties  t^ere  evident. 

In  May,  2h  county  agents  from  Iv'est  Virginia  -were  shomi  the  logging 
operation,  some  pine  thinning  plots  and  the  GPL  cuttings,  and  the  hybrid 
poplar  plantings*  In  June,  we  were  visited  by  Chief  Extension  Forester 
tJ,  K,  Willi aiiis  and  later  hj  a group  of  eight  University  of  Connecticut 
students.  Also  a group  of  about  ten  Vo-Ag  students  were  given  an  orien'ia- 
tion  tour  of  the  forest  for  half  q.  day. 

Most  of  one  day  uas  devoted  to  a test  of  two  powered  brush  cutting 
tools  with  0,  personnel  in  attenda,nce. 


SUMMER  STUDEMTS  ARRIVE 

Bob  Jaraes  and  Lee  Herrington  arrived  in  June  for  summer  emplo^naent 
much  of  which  will  be  running  and  marking  coirpartment  boundaries  and  making 
stand  inventories  of  four  compartments  scheduled  for  cutting  in  the  next 
two  years.  They  have  taken  up  residence  in  the  lodge.  Early  in  July, 

Fred  Trew  is  expected  to  join  the  staff  also  for  summer  work. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Williamson  completed  a revision  of  a paper  on  the  effect  of  pruning 
and  releasing  the  grot’jth  of  Virginia  pine. 

Fenton  submitted  a revised  paper  on  a profitable  new  outlet  for 
plantation  thirmings, 

A work  improvement  suggestion  was  submitted  describing  an  attach- 
ment for  chain  saws  to  facilitate  measuring  and  bucking  pulpwood,  devised 
by  Sumner  Ricker  of  the  logging  crew. 


TIIBRID  POPLAR  AND  NURSERY  WORK 

An  addition  was  made  to  tlie  contemplated  30-acre  hybrid  poplar 
pilot  plantation  that  was  begun  in  1951  at  the  Airport.  Adjoining  the 
1951  planting,  33-00  cuttings  were  planted  on  6-foot  t-d.de  strips  that  had 
been  plowed  in  the  fall  and  harrowed  just  prior  to  planting.  Cuttings  were 
spaced  approximately  2-|  feet  apart  in  the  furrows. 

Ttjo  hybrid  poplar  sapling  test  plantations  of  four  block'  of  fifty 
clones  in  randomized  l6-t.ree  plots  were  established.  Two  replicates  were 
planted  on  a revegetated  area  at  the  Airport,  and  two  on  a site  burned  over 
in  19li9o  The  latter  site  bad  been  cleared  with  a bulldozer  before  plo>d.ng 
to  remove  sparse  hardwood  grovrth  and  pine  trees  killed  by  the  fire. 
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A crop  tree  test  of  two  replicates  each  of  25  clones  in  randor.>- 
ized  lOO-tree  plots  were  established.  Two  replicates  were  planted  in  an 
old  field  and  two  >jere  planted  at  the  Airport. 

Guttings  made  during  earrlj  spring  and  stored  in  the  coldroom  were 
shipped  to  iiountain  State  and  Hopkins,  and  to  cooperators  in  Hichigan 
and  Wiscorjsin.  Cuttings  distributed  to  areas  for  the  first  time  were 
sterilized  b;r  the  use  of  mercuric  chloride  to  prevent  the  spread  of  leaf 
blotch  caused  by  Septotinia  populiperda. 

Approximately  300  green  ash  seedliaigs  grown  at  Belts\d.lle  as 
part  of  a test  of  geographic  races  were  planted  appro:dmately  8 x 8 in 
furrox-JS  on  an  old  field.  Recently  each  tree  has  been  mulched  with  wood 
chips.  These  were  obtained  by  putting  unlimbed  young  pine  saplings 
through  the  Fitchburg  chipper. 

It  has  been  necessaiy  to  cultivate  newly-established  poplar  plant- 
ings once  this  season.  V/eeddng  in  the  nurser^^  has  required  about  four 
man  days. 
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LE3M0N  HKPEHIl-liSTTAL  FOREST 
Quarterly  Report ^ April- June  1952 
by  S.  Little 


On  June  9 Rol^ert  P.  Williams,  a 1952  graduate  of  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, reported  for  work.  A second  tempo rarjr  assistant,  scheduled 
to  report  on  June  l6,  did  not  materialize. 


Somes  spent  most  of  April  -f/jorlcing  on  maintenance  and  repairs  of 

the  Lebanon  buildings* Four  working  plans  were  submitted  to  Upper 

Daiby  during  the  quarter. ...  .A  nex-j  deep  well,  providing  a much  higher 
quality  of  water  than  the  old  well,  was  drilled  in  the  Eastern  Shore 
SwperLmental  Forest.  And  District  Forester  Mohr  had  some  more  work  done 
on  the  roads  of  that  Forest. 


EASTSRR  SHORE  STUDIES 


Summer-burn  Study 


Pine  seeds  of  the  1951  crop  fell  in  the  stud^r  area  at  an  average 
rate  of  179^000  seeds  per  acre,  according  to  the  seed-trap  records.  Of 
these  about  Hi.9,000  seeds  x^rere  sound.  In  three  of  the  four  plots  there 
X'jas  little  difference  (200-201.!., 000 ) in  the  number  of  seeds  caught,  but 
in  the  other  plot  only  about  half  as  many  seeds  were  caught  • 

iH though  this  study  area  did  receive  a large  nuaber  of  seeds  from 
the  ten  seed  trees  left  per  acre,  the  amount  x^as  not  unusual  for  good  seed 
years  nor  is  it  liiiiited  to  loblolly-pond  pine  stands.  From  the  good  crop 
o.f  cones  in  1938  about  630,000  seeds  per  acre  X'jere  caught  under  cluj-^ps  of 
shortleaf  and  pitch  pine  in  southern  Hew  Jersey,  compared  to  more  than 
70,000  seeds  per  anre  in  a nearb^r  area  having  onl^r  six  seed  trees  per  acre. 

Other  Studies 

Surveys  -were  completed  for  establishing  a study  of  mnter  burning 
and  shelterxTood  cutting  in  a matuie  stand  in  the  Pocomoke  State  Forest* 

The  [j.3-acre  tract  was  split  into  8 plots  of  about  5 acres  each,  using 
ditches  and  roads  xdiere  possible.  In  the  interior  of  each  plot,  a 1-acre 
sub-plot  has  been  established.  Although  the  xfhole  of  each  5-acre  plot 
xd_ll  be  treated  miiformly,  stand,  conditions  and  changes  xd.ll  be  measured 
only  in  the  1-acre  units . 

Areas  X'j'ere  computed  from  the  survey  data  of  tliat  and  one  other 
study  area;  and  a local  cubic-foot  volume  table  for  the  farra-xvoodiLot  study 
x^as  constructed. 
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HEi-/  JERSEi  STUDIES 


Deer  Repellent 

Last  fall  two  dilutions  of  Forestasan,  a deer  repellent  made  in 
Gerraany,  were  applied  with  a paint  brush  to  small  secdlinirs  of  pitch  oiid 
shortleaf  pine.  (The  previous  year  when  this  repellent  was  applied  un- 
diluted it  had  been  highly  injurious-)  One  dilution  was  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  Forestasan  and  water;  the  other,  of  one  pari:  of  Forestasan 
to  two  parts  of  water.  Only  seedlings  less  than  l.-l  feet  tall  were  trea.ted 

The  diluations  killed  onlyabout  half  as  many  seedlings  as  had  the 
undiluted  repellent  (?  percent),  and  dainage  to  the  terminal  shoots  of 
treated  seedlings  was  reduced  from  3^  to  10  percent.  The  wealcer  dilution 
did  less  damge,  killing  the  tree  or  part  of  the  leader  on  3 percent  of  the 
treated  trees,  compared  to  21  percent  by  the  otlier  dilution. 

Extent  of  danage  again  varied  with  the  size  of  the  treated  trees. 

.HI  seedlings  killed  were  less  than  O.Ii.  foot  tall.  And  the  leaders  were 
killed  on  21«li  percent  of  the  srarvivlng  trees  in  that  size  class,  compared 
to  3 percent  of  the  trees  O.it-l.O  foot  tall. 

Even  though  the  dilutions  were  effective  in  repelling  deer,  they 
were  still  too  injurious  to  be  reconmiendedr 

Need  for  Hardwood  Control  ilfter  Prescribed  Burning 


Additional  tallies  and  computations  made  during  the  last  txvw  quarter 
gave  data  showing  a wide  range  in  the  need  for  controlling. hard'woods  after 
oak-pine  stands  had  been  prescribe -burned  and  cut-,  In  the  two  studies 
where  burning  was  discontinued  after  the  winter  of  19U5~U6  and  seed-tree 
cuttings  made  in  19U6-U7,  the  areas  burned  5 or  more  times  (and  shelter- 
wood-cut  in  the  younger  stand)  now  have  3.5i4-OQ-)4,SOO  pines  per  acre,  and 
93-100  percent  of  the  quadrats  are  stocked.  But  there  is  a great  differ- 
ence in  the  dominance  of  the  pines,  and  in  the  need  for  cleanings  or  other 
measures  of  controlling  the  hardwoods  and  permitting  the  pjjies  to  fo3:’m.  the 
next  stand. 

Much  of  the  difference  is  due  to  the  age  of  the  oak  overstcr^r  >jhen 
it  was  cut«  hbst  of  the  oaks  in  the  area  near  Mount  Missiy  were  52-77  year- 
old  when  cut,  while  nearly  all  those  in  the  S:Kperimental  Forest  plots  xiere 
only  2h  years  oldr.  As  might  be  exrpected,  the  younger,  denser  stand  pro- 
duced more  sprout- cluraps  per  acre  and  faster  growing  sprouts  that  have 
offered  much  more  serious  competition.  Even  though  cleanings  wei’c  inado  in 
the  fall  of  19^8,  today  we  have  the  following  situation: 
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Mt»  Misery  EiKperiinental  Forest 


irui'abcr  of  hardT-jDod  seedlings  and 


sprout-clumps  per  acre 

850 

1,1^7 

Quadrats  with  hardwoods  more  than 

1*5  feet  tall — percent 

32 

60 

Average  height  of  toAlest  hardwoods 

on  those  quadrats— feet 

5.3 

6.9 

Partly?-  because  of  the  smaller  amount  of  ha,rduood  competition, 
pines  in  the  Mt,  Miser^r  area  are  taller  and  dominate  more  quadrats  than 
they  do  in  the  other  plots.  On  the  most  frequently  burned  areas  at  Mt. 
I'l-sery  the  tallest  pines  on  the  quadrats  have  an  average  height  of  3*“U 
feet  (ma:d.mum — 11  feet),  and  pines  more  than  feet  tall  are  dominant 
on  6O-6I4.  percent  of  all  quadrats.  In  contrast,  in  the  other  study  area 
the  average  height  of  the  tallest  pines  on  the  quadrats  is  only  2-3  feet, 
and  uhere  both  pines  and  hardwoods  occui‘  the  pines  are  dominant  on  only 
13  percent  of  the  quadrats* 


Evidently  several  prescribed  burns  followed  by  a seed-tree  cutting 
would  effective  in  stands  like  that  at  Mt.  Misery  in  increasing  appre- 
ciably the  proportion  of  pjjie  from  12  percent  of  Vie  trees  larger  than 
2 inches  (d.b.h.)  to  about  ^0  percent  of  the  next  crop.  There  cleanings 
that  tal:e  about  3 man-hours  per  acre  woihLd  pennit  the  pines  to  form  nearly 
a pure  stand.  In  contrast,  in  the  younger  stand  prescribed  burning  and 
the  proper  t^gse  of  harvest  cutting  would  provide  little  more  than  the 
maintenance  of  a pine  seed  sotirce,  unless  hea*v;,^  and  costly  cleanings  (re- 
quiring about  1^  man-hours  per  acre)  or  poisoning  are  used.  Foirtunately 
young  stands  such  as  X'lere  on  the  Experimental  Forest  area  are  not  usually 
merchantable,  and  so  are  seldom  cut. 
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kcu:;taii:  state  heseargii  ce:t:ee 


Quarterlv  H&rort,  April- June  19 ?2 


-0DLA2ID  CC2:?AET:3:ITS 


General 


Tt'o  areas  on  the  FcmoT';  Era^erinental  Forest  have  been  desig- 
nated as  fann  noods  compartnients.  Each  year,  during  the  winter  months, 
an  annual  liarvest  is  made  iron  each*  Treatment  of  both  is  on  the  level 
of  the  good  practices  in  the  compartment  management  studies* 


Tlae  areas  and  results  of  -aanagement  have  two  purposes:  (l)  We 

are  testing  the  siivicdltural  and  economic  effects  of  an  annual  liam^est 
from  these  areas,  and  (2)  the  areas  sem^e  as  demonstrations  of  what  can 
be  done  ^rith  small  i-roodland  ai’eas  in  the  State — ^both  for  farm  groups  and 
other  small  woodland  ovmers. 


Descriotion  of  Areas 


Each  area  is  approximately  31  acres  in  size*  Both  have  some  com- 
paratively level  land  as  vrell  as  some  i-hich  is  ver^j  steep.  V/liile  fire 
ranged  over  both  areas  after  the  cutting  of  hp  j^ars  ago,  it  appears  that 
the  burning  was  heavier  on  Coi.-partment  21.  The  net  result  is  about  20 
percent  more  voluiie,  as  well  as  larger  and  better  timber  on  parts  of  one 
than  on  the  other.  Both  areas  hav^e  d2T\^  ridge  t;;’pes,  cove  types  and  grada- 
tions in  between. 


Cutting 

To  date  thjree  cuts  have  been  made  on  the  area.  The  first  was  a 
salvage  cut  taking  out  the  very  poorest  sawtimber  trees*  Tne  second  cut 
■was  a thinning  fro::  baloi'7  which  r&mcved  merchantable  products  only,  mostly 
mine  material  and  pulpvjood*  Tils  last  year  a sawtimber  cut  was  made* 

During  the  first  cut  all  cull  trees  over  6”  DBH  were  ra';ioved  by  girdling* 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  simulate  faim  conditions  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  harvesting  of  the  timber*  At  first  cutting  7jas  done  by  cross-cut 
saws.  Skidding  on  one  area  was  done  by  horses.  It  has  nov7  become  impossible 
to  hire  a team*  Also  many  farmers  "^rho  work  part  time  in  the  woods  are  using 
power  saws.  We  have  folloxTed  the  change  in  practice  by  using  our  power  saws 
and  tractor  in  the  fain  woods*  Similar  tractors  are  available  to  famers 
on  a year  round  basis  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
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'il  -ich  TfintcT  season  betx-reen  2-|-  and  3 percent  of  'die  tree  volwne 
has  been  cue.  Since  eroducts  riianagement  is  being  stressed  at  the  present 
rather  than  equal  annual  returns_,  and  since  considerable  capital  iiiprove- 
nents  have  been  :rade  daring  these  first  three  cuts^  the  annual  return  has 
varied  ccnsiderablj  duri-:g  the  past  three  vgcU'e,  Until  ‘tlie  low  qualih’, 
low  value  understorj  and  partially  defective  trees  are  renoved,  the  annual 
return  will  continue  to  fluctuate. 


hosults 


Table  1 shows  the  origina],  volume  of  merchantable  trees,  volume 
per  acre  and  total  cut  during  the  first  three  periods.  It  can  be  seen, 
however,  from  an  inspection  of  Table  2 that  the  cut,  which  is  alraost 
equal  for  each  area  had  a much  lower  value  in  Compartment  21 » 


TrfDle  1*  Stand  Volujiie  and  VoliLme  Cut 


Compartment 

Original  VoluTie 
G.F.  to  top 

Original  Vol» 
Acreage  per  acre 

Total  Cut  to  Da!te 
C.F.  to  )4''  top 

C.P*  to  IiTtop 

Total 

Per  Acre' 

13 

72,3V 

31.3 

2,310 

6,215 

199 

21 

56,9V 

30.2 

1,886 

6,265 

207 

Table  2. 

Products 

Cut  and  Value  in 

Dollars 

Compartraent 

Sawlogs  and  Bars 

Prop  s PulpT.ra  0 d 

Total 

13 

651.. 73 

15.36  $109. 

71  • 

5779.80 

21 

359.88 

67.52  72.36 

499,76 

lifiiile  it  might  be  e>q:<ected  from  the  gross  retuin  that  the  hourly 
wages  to  the  owner  should  be  much  liigher  for  Compartment  13  (Table  3)> 
over  twice  as  much  money  was  put  into  roads  and  peimanent  1 andings.  The 
returns  on  Comrjax’tment  21  (?Ud  per  hour)  are  about  equal  to  wages  on  all 
but  the  best  woods  operations  in  thus  co'untrg^. 
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Taole  3*  Returns  to  Earner  (Onier) 


donpart;ient 

Gross  falue 

Cash  Expenses 

Ret  Return 

Hours 

Ret'um/Hr. 

Products 

of  Operation  3/ 

( Doll ars ) 

Worked 

( Dollars ) 

13 

V 779.30 

V 200.93 

6573..  8? 

$17 

1.12 

21 

199.76 

81+.30 

i;l3-*U6 

561 

•bii 

I!^:r''onGes  of  operatio-'i  are  aetusl  cash  dollars  paid  out  for  naterials, 
labor,  or  eoja:V:inient  hire  or  rates  used  in  coi-.puting  costs  for  other 
compartinents  on  the  Rernou.  For  this  report,  taj:es,  interest,  pro- 
tection, etc.  uere  not.  co;isidered. 


CaPAHT'RhT  Mif:AG2'IE:T  STUDIFS 

Cull  re.uoYal  has  been  conpleted  on  Conpartinents  16,  20  and  27  bp  the 
use  of  Enraate. 


Cutting  has  been  coiupleted  in  Coiripartnent  lo,  good  practices,  and 
about  2/3  completed  in  Co:iipartr.ient  20,  one  of  the  fair  practices  compart- 
ments. The  roads  have  been  built  in  Cor:ipartment  #13,  high  order  corrpart^ 
raent,  which  >rilll  be  cut  later  on  t!:iis  summer^ 


vTIcrr  GiiS 

Chief  Lyle  Wants,  in  company  viith  Dr.  Ralph  Marquis  and  Eill  Swingler, 
V:iade  an  inspection  of  the  Monongaliela  Rational  Forest  aid  the  Mountain  State 
Research  Center.  Oui"  distinguished  guests  spent  one  day  on  the  Ferncw  going 
over  evei^i-hing  from  the  design  of  the  experiments  to  tlie  actual  operations 
on  the  ground.  At  tiie  conclusion  of  the  inspection  a private  dinner 
held  for  our  guests,  all  Forest  Service  personnel  in  the  State,  as  u^ll  as 
some  distinguished  guests  in  phi  lie  service  and  private  in  dustier. 


Bob  Bain  made  rds  annual  inspection  here  during  the  period*  It  is 
always  good  to  have  him  because  we  usually  get  some  good  tips  in  fiscal 
matters,  office  routine  and  personnel  management,.  Bob  did  a particularly 
good  job  of  boosting  the  morale  of  our  f.-roods  woiicers  this  year.  Problems 
of  leave,  continuity  of  service,  etc.  were  e:q)lained  to  the  men  at  a 
"round  the  stimao”  discussion. 
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SHOW-I^IE  TRIPS 


The  classes  in  silvics  and  in  silviculture  of  the  Forestry  School 
at  West  Virginia  University  each  spent  a day  on  the  Fernow*  This  is 
apparently  becoming  an  annual  event.  We  may  expect  even  more  of  the 
classes  to  spend  a day  each  mth  us  each  year. 

A group  of  commercial  logging  operators  came  in  to  investigate 
ovT  equipment,  road  building  and  various  logging  methods.  Three  of  the 
four  are  reported  to  have  changed  their  system  of  road  lay-out  as  a 
result  of  the  trip.  Each  is  either  buying  or  building  some  of  the  equip- 
ment being  used  on  the  forest. 

The  Upper  Monongahela  Yallej  Association  met  at  the  Fernow  for 
its  quarterly  meeting  and  made  an  over-all  inspection  of  our  work. 

About  33  members  of  the  Big  Eub  i;-H  Club  from  Elkins  made  a tour 
of  the  Fernow, 

PERSOIRIEL 

Sid  Weitzman  was  toastmaster  at  the  banquet  held  during  the  1952 
annual  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia  Forest  Council  in  Charleston, 

Sid  Weitzman  is  combining  business  with  pleasure  hy  making  an  in- 
spection of  two  of  our  research  centers  during  his  vacation,  Carl  Bair 
is  also  following  suit.  He  is  making  a trip  to  the  West  Coast  with  stops 
in  between  at  Research  Centers  where  logging  is  going  on, 

Dick  Trimble  is  at  Duke  University  for  a "quickie”  soils  course, 

,ve  understand  Ned  Bethlahmy  is  there  wiiii  him, 

Sid  and  Dick  spent  a day  with  other  members  outlining  the  program 
for  the  Northeastern  Forest  Soils  Group  to  be  held  here  in  Elkins  the 
first  week  in  September, 

PUBLICATIONS 

Dick  Trimble *s  Station  Paper  ”A  Method  of  Measuring  Increase 

in  Soil  Depth  and  Water  Storage  Capacity  Due  to  Forest  Management"  was 
released  in  April, 

The  second  of  a series  of  articles  in  the  West  Virginia  Conservation 
magazine  on  the  woiic  being  done  at  the  Mountain  State  Research  Center,  was 
prepared  by  Sid  Weitzman  and  published  in  the  June  1952  issue.  The  title 
of  the  article  is  "Mountain  Log  Roads^ — Design  and  Construction", 
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SPECIAL  STUDIES 


A series  of  hybrid  poplar  plantings  have  been  put  in  at  various 
places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Parsons, 

A cooperative  study  vrith  the  Conservation  Cornnission  of  West 
Virginia  on  the  effect  of  different  degrees  of  cutting  on  deer  popula- 
tion and  deer  broi'jse  is  being  established  on  the  series  of  conpartnents 
being  cur’rently  cut. 
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ITORTKERIJ  HARDWOODS  RSSEAfiCK  CENTER 


Quarterly  Report^  Apill-June  1952 


PILOT  OPERATION  STUDY  AND  CUTTING  PRAGTICE  lEVSL  PLOTS 


Logging  was  completed  for  this  fiscal  year  during  this  quarter. 
Logging  costs  and  volumes  of  the  products  sold  on  the  two  compartments  and 
the  CFL  plots  were  sumraai’ised. 

The  tiTO  compartments  were  cut  under  high-order  cutting  practices, 
but  vjith  different  levels  of  gromng  stock  reserved.  However,  due  to  the 
decadence  of  the  unmanaged  stands  and  the  desirability  of  not  cutting  more 
than  35/^  oi*  "the  gross  voluae,  the  cut  per  acre  wns  almost  identical.  Pro- 
duct volume  removed  was  6l6  and  629  cubic  feet  per  acre  respectively. 

Table  1 shows  comparable  production  figures. 

Table  1.  Production  Rates  on  Txjo  Compartments 


Comp  artment 

Total  Cu.  Ft. 
Net  Voluiie 

Cu.Ft.  per  man  hour 
Skid  Cut , limb 

and  buck 

Cu.  ft. 
tractor 
erating 

per 

op- 

hour 

27 

39,587 

u 

25 

60 

29 

36,5lh 

53 

28 

72 

Compartment  27  was  logged  during  the  fall  on  dry  ground.  Compart- 
ment 29  was  logged  on  3 to  6 feet  of  snow.  Construction  of  tractor  roads 
was  a considerable  expense  on  Compari/ment  29*  VJlien  this  ei'cpense  is  in- 
cluded the  roadside  costs  were  almos'b  identical  for  the  two  compartments. 
The  cushioning  effect  of  the  snow  on  the  roclq^^  terrain  and  the  better  main 
tractor  roads  combined  to  offset  the  additional  costs  of  building  the 
tractor  roads  and  of  working  in  up  to  6 feet  of  snow.  It  is  believed  that 
one  to  three  feet  of  snow  world  have  provided  ideal  operating  conditions 
on  tl'iis  area. 


Water  ba.rs  to  prevent  erosion  on  the  main  skid  trails  I'iiere  installed 
at  a cost  of  $0.25  pen  100  cu.  ft.  removed  on  compartment  29,  and  $0*12  per 
ICO  cu.ft.  removed  on  compartment  27*  Several  severe  rains  have  resulted 
in  only  nominal  erosion  to  date. 


A preliminaiqr  draft  of  the  revisions  of  the  compartment  management 
instructions  on  iivrentoiqp,  quality,  and  volumes  has  been  completed  in  co- 
operation mth  T.  Fc  KcLlntock  and  Sidney  Weitzman.  Copies  will  be  dis- 
tributed for  review  in  the  immediate  future. 
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Field  work  on  the  conpartments  to  be  cut  this  year  was  started 
during  the  month  of  June.  The  100,a  initial  inventory-  and  reproduction 
and  sapling  tallies  are  practically  completed  on  one  65-acre  compart- 
ment. Marking  of  trees  to  be  cut  was  initialed. 

Field  work  has  been  slowed  somewhat  by  our  efforts  to  obtain  a 
more  complete  picture  of  the  quality  of  our  stand  on  this  compartment. 
All  of  the  logs  in  one-half  of  our  sample  sawtimber  trees  are  being 
graded  to  establish  a measure  of  the  value  of  our  upper  log  material. 
The  work  to  date  indicates  that  it  mil  reduce  our  production  for 
cruising  and  marking  from  2y  acres  to  2 acres  per  man  day.  This  i-Till 
not  necessarily  be  a continuing  expense  since  we  hope  to  find  a central 
tendency  or  a correlation  that  can  then  be  applied  to  sLmilar  stands, 

P.IPER  BIRCH  PDPRODUCTIOII  STJBI 
Bstablishment  of  Reproduction  on  Windfalls 


As  part  of  a paper  birch  reproduction  survey,  a study  was  made  of 
the  reproduction  that  became  established  on  the  1933  hurricane  blowdoim 
areas  in  the  Bartlett  E:q)erimental  Forest.  It  was  quite  apparent  that  tlie 
species  and  the  araount  of  reproduction  varied  greatly  on  the  differaat 
parts  of  the  uprooted  area  at  the  base  of  each  windfall.  Therefore,  the 
reproduction  occurring  on  each  of  these  uprooted  areas  was  classified  into 
one  of  the  following  categories: 

(1)  On  the  top  edge  of  the  uprooted  soil  portion 

(2)  On  the  upper  side 5 that  is,  on  that  side  of  the  mound  which 
had  formed  the  surface  layer  of  the  forest  floor  in  the  un- 
disturbed stand.  This  is  the  area  on  >nich,  the  litter  having 
fallen  away,  the  humus  layer  is  exposed, 

(3)  On  the  lower  side;  that  is,  that  side  of  the  mound  in  which 
the  mineral  soil  was  ejqDosed, 

(Ii)  In  the  depression  created  by  the  upiooting. 

Only  those  stems  over  four  feet  in  height  were  considered  to  be 
established  reproduction.  Practically-'  all  of  these  had  germinated  the 
season  folloxving  the  hurricane.  The  reproduction  occurring  on  the  lOli 
T'Tindfalls  examined  is  sui'nraarized  in  the  table  on  next  page. 

The  most  important  feature  about  these  data  are  the  relatively 
greater  proportion  of  birch,  especially  paper  birch,  on  the  top  edge  and 
lo7jer  side— the  sites  of  greatest  expos'ure  of  the  mineral  soil — than  on 
the  other  sites.  In  the  sane  area,  a survey  of  k3  lailacre  plots  where  the 
soil  had  not  been  disturbed  failed,  to  reveal  a single  paper  birch  seedling 
or  sapling,  and  yellox^r  birch  made  up  only  ij  percent  of  the  reproduction 
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on  these  plots.  Thus  of  all  the  northern  hardwood  species,  the  birches, 
naper  bi.rch  in  particular,  are  probably  the  most  dependent  upon  a seed- 
bed of  exoosed  mineral  soil. 


(1)  Idge  ( 2 ) ih'jper  (3)  Lower  jh)  Depress.  Total 


Species 

No. 

No. 

No. 

liO  . 

a 

p 

Paper  Birch 

23  ■ 

7 

16 

13 

30 

. 

k3 

100 

fellow  Birch 

58 

1|8 

27 

22 

27 

22 

9 

8 

121 

100 

Pin  Cherry 

2h 

la. 

2k 

hi 

6 

11 

h 

7 

S3 

100 

Striped  Maple 

12 

37 

13 

hi 

5 

16 

2 

6 

32 

100 

Beech 

- 

- 

5 

36 

3 

21 

6 

U3 

100 

Sugar  Maple 

1 

17 

2 

33 

1 

17 

2 

33 

6 

100 

I^jite  A.sh 

- 

~ 

6 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

100 

Red  Spruce 

- 

- 

1 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

100 

Elderberry/' 

- 

- 

1; 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

li 

100 

Total 

n8 

h2 

89 

31 

55 

19 

23 

rv 

0 

285 

100 

BEECK  SCillE-h'ECTRIA  STUDIES 

In  the  fall  of  1950,  a number  of  areas  were  established  in  a second 
groi’.rth  hardwood  stand  in  order  to  observe  the  development  of  beech  scale 
and  hectria  following  various  degrees  of  thinning.  This  study  is  being 
conducted  in  cooperation  x-jith  the  Bureau  of  Flant  Industr^^  and  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine* 

During  the  past  spring,  the  areas  xirere  cut  to  the  prescribed  limits 
of  90,  75;?  and  60  square  feet  of  basal  area  respectively  in  trees  in  the 
5“inch  diameter  class  and  above.  In  one  of  the  heavily  ’tiiinned  areas,  the 
under stoigv^  x-ras  mowed  prior  to  logging.  Additional  mox'jing  operations  in 
this  area  X'^ill  be  made  as  needed  to  provide  for  maximum  air  movement  mthin 
the  stand. 


The  thinning  was  primarily  a stand  improvement  measure,  but  still 
resulted,  in  a profitable  logging  operation.  From  the  total  area  of  21 
acres,  the  folloxdng  products  x^ere  removed:  5^600  bd.  ft.  of  loxf  grade 

har-dx^rood  veneer  logs;  Ii,500  bd.  ft.  of  hemlock  logs;  2, 600  bd.  ft.  of 
X'jhite  ash  handle  stock  logs;  33  cords  of  paper  birch  boltxfood;  and  63 
cords  of  hardvjDod  oulpxArood.  The  roadside  value  of  these  products  totaled 
l2,560o 

T.S.Io  w^ork  involving  the  removal  of  unmerchantable  trees  has  also 
been  completed.  A trail  has  been  constructed  so  tliat  each  area,  including 
the  cheek  area,  is  easily  accessible  to  visitors. 

blth  the  completion  of  the  thinning  operation,  definite  plans  have 
been  made  for  the  collection  of  iixlividual  tree  data  on  the  buildup  of  beech 


scale  and  nectriao  i^pprod-riatel^r  60  beech  trees  in  each  of  the  four 
treated  areas  and  in  the  untreated  check  area  ui.ll  be  peimanently 
numbered  and  classified  according  to  diaraeter  and  vigor.  The  vigor 
classifica,tion  is  based  upon  the  tree  b position  in  the  crom  canopy^ 
its  cix^un  density^  its  soundness,  and  its  form. 

Observations  on  the  beech  scale  and  Nectria  populations  of  each 
tree  will  be  made  periodically. 
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PEOBLShl  AEEi  STATISTICS 


The  conpletion  and  near  completion  of  the  Hew  Hanp shire  and  Vermont 
Forest  Survey  reports  has  for  ttie  first  time  Diade  it  possible  to  obtain 
accurate  area  and  volume  figures  for  the  northern  hardvTOod  probler.i  area* 
which  includes  most  of  the  total  forested  area  in  each  state.  The  judi- 
cious use  of  the  same  reports  has  been  an  aid  in  arriving  at  northern 
hardvrood  problem  aiea  figures  in  the  adjoining  states  of  haine  and 
lia  s s achus  e tt  s , 


The  northern  hard'wood  problem  area  extends  through  west  central 
Maine,  central  New  Hampshire,  central  and  southern  Vermont,  and  western 
ilassachusetts.  This  includes  a total  land  ar^  of  apprcs£imata].y  8.1; 
million  acres — -1,2  in  Maine,  1.1  in  Massachusetts,  2.3  in  Net-r  Hampshire, 
and  3.3  in  Vermont,  \-7ithin  these  over-all  areas,  the  commercial  forest 
land  areas  are  as  follows  i 


Maine 

Mas  sa  chus  e 1 1 3 
New  Hampshire 
Vermont 


908  thousand  acres 
713  thousand  acres 
2,293  thousand  acres 
2,131  thousand  acres 

6,OU5  thousand  acres 


The  Forest  T^es  and  Sawlog  Volumes  in  the  area  are  as  follows: 


Area  Soft>m)od HardT-rood Total 

T^^e (thousand  acres)  (million  board  feet) 


Mhite  pine -hemlock 

1,158 

3,373 

36U 

3,737 

Spruce- fir 

737 

1,587 

331 

1,918 

Aspen-paper  birch 

h$9 

97 

251 

3li8 

Northern  hardwood 
Other  hardwood 

2,U5) 

1,2U5) 

2,038 

8,022 

10,060 

All  t^yies 

6,oU5 

7,095 

3,969 

I6,06l4 

Approximately  l6%  of  the  commercial  forest  is  in  heavy  and  medium 
saiftimber  stands,  29%  in  light  sawtimber  stands,  33;^  in  pole  timber  staids 
6%  in  seedling  and  sapling  stands,  and  11%  is  poorly  stocked. 


The  population  in  the  northern  hardvrood  problem  area  is  about  716 
thoiisand_,  an  increase  of  $<,3%  during  the  la£t  10  years.  One  hundred  twenty- 
eight  thousand  live  on  farms,  95  thousand  are  emplo^'ed  in  manufacturing, 
of  wliich  26  thousand  are  in  primaiy  wood  manufactures.  A breakdown  of  the 
latter  figures  aaows  11  thousand  in  sawaills  and  allied,  2 thousand  in 
furniture,  and  13  thousand  in  paper  and  allied  industries.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  logging  which  is  estimated  to  employ  8,800  men. 

Tlie  roadside  value  of  all  forest  products  approximates  $17  million. 
Total  wages  paid  in  primary  iraod-using  industries  are  $614.  million,  and 
the  value  added  by  manufacture  is  $123  million.  These  ai'e  26  percent  of 
total  wages  for  all  manufactures  and  30  percent  of  the  value  added  to  all 
manuf a c ture  d p ro due  ts . 


IliPHOVSl-EHTS  AL'H)  I-TUIITENAIICE  CF  SA7IPLE  PLOTS 


THiring  the  quarter,  the  winter *s  logging  operation  was  completed  by 
cleaning  up  the  landings  and  lopping  and  pulling  the  tops  fifty  feet  back 
from  the  highway.  Water  bars  were  insta.lled  right  after  tlie  snoxT  left  in 
the  spring  on  all  skid  roads  cal3.ing  for  this  treatment. 

On  the  Cutthig  Practice  Level  Plots  explanatory  signs  were  made  and 
installed  along  the  highway  for  the  benefit  of  motorists  and  a graded  trail 
was  put  through  the  plots.  Tiie  trail  is  not  completely  finished  but  per- 
mits easy  access  to  the  plots. 

On  the  beech  management  plots  established  to  study  scale-lJectria, 
maintained  in  cooperation  with  B.P.I.  and  BBIPQ,  the  treatments  were  com- 
pleted by  moi'jing  the  reprcduction  at  Vfeek’s  Brook  and  by  cutting  all  trees 
marked  but  not  cut  in  the  logging  operation  at  Bartlett. 


VISITOBS 

The  season  for  visitors  got  off  to  a good  start  the  last  part  of 
the  quarter,  including  students  from  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
and  the  New  Hampshire  County  Foresters  group*  The  latter  group  was  partic- 
ularly helpful  in  clarifying  our  thinking  on  the  small  woodlot  program  to 
be  undertaken  this  season. 

The  most  important  visitor  in  the  Lavigne  household  is  a son  who 
is  going  to  sta^r  a long  time. 


HOPKi::S  LSIOPI-IL  EXP3Pi:s:iTAL  FCHSST 
Quarterly"  Report  April-June  1952 
by  F,  3.  C'jnninghaia 


The  quarter  was  Liarked  by  frequent,  and  often  hea^y  rains ^ Lack 
of  inter'/ening  dr2.-"ing  periods  handicapped  our  efforts  in  site  prepara- 
tion and  subsequent  cultivation  on  our  planting  sites.  From  Apiil  1 
through  tJune  30  a total  of  16,73  inches  of  rain  was  measured  as  com- 
pared vjith  13*39  inches  diuring  the  same  period  in  1951*  Despite  these 


dif ficulties , the 


’s  planting  program  T'jas  completed  and  the  first 


cultivation  of  the  clots  was  completed. 
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!-h"biid  Poplars 


The  foirrth,  in  a series  of  five  test  plantings  of  hybrid  poplars 
was  established  this  spring.  In  the  Sapling  Clonal  Tests,  50  clones 
were  plaiited  in  four  mplicates,  Tliis  brings  the  total  of  clones  now 
under  test  in  this  scries  to  200.  vJhen  completed,  250  clones  i-nll  be 
included..  In  the  Crop  tree  tests,  25  clones  were  planted  in  two  repli- 
cates. There  are  now  oO  clones  established  in  this  series,  A rather 
detailed  descinption  and  discussion  of  the  objectives  and  ecqierinental 
design  for  this  phiase  of  the  hybrid  poplar  program  appears  in  last  year^^ 
report  for  this  quarter.  This  year’s  work  follows  the  sane  plan  and  the 
field  layout  closely  follows  those  of  previous  years. 


Fxcept  for  the  clones  used,  tine  onl^"  difference  between  the  ufork 
this  year  and  that  of  preicious  years  is  that  a Seaman  Rototiller  was  used 
for  the  site  prep3.raticn  work.  V.'ork  was  started  last  fall  but  had  to  be 
postponed  until  this  spring  for  tv;o  r'^asons.  Lack  of  adequate  equipment 
to  pulIL  the  tiller  under  existing  conditions  and  second  the  lieacm-  -;;et 
soil  at  tlrat  thme  could  not  be  properly-  and  adequately  T^jorked,  Last  fall, 
a John  Deere  iTiieel  tractor  was  employed  to  pull  the  tiller.  It  had  ade- 
quate power  but  the  ::et  conditions  and  sloping  land  created  conditions 
which  reduced  traction.  As  a result,  much  time  ijas  lost  in  getting  the 
equipment  out  of  mudholes  of  its  o^tm  creation,  /after  several  futile 
attempts,  work  zias  called  off.  During  the  mnter,  arrangements  were  made 
to  borrow  the  International  TD-o  crawler  tractor  from  hassabesic  to  pull 
the  rototiller  this  soring. 


hlien  work  was  resumed  t' 
were  somewhat  better  than  last 
job,  even  under  difficult  cond 
preparation  coold  have  been  do: 


.is  spring,  conditions,  though  still  wet, 
fall.  The  TD-o  proved  adequate  for  the 
.tions.  however,  a much  better  job  of  site 
e had  the  ground  been  drier.  The  docn  of 
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earth  tliroT-sn  up  by  the  tiller failed  to  break  apari.  or  criunble  because 
the^'  were  so  wet.  On  the  clonal  test  plots,  vje  covered  the  ground  but 
once  over  at  very  slow  speed.  S:q)erience  has  shoKm  that  with  a higher 
speed  we  could  cover  the  ground  twice  over  and  do  a rmch  better  job. 

Our  records  show  tliat  an  acre  of  ground  can  be  prepared,  once  ever  in 
approecimatel^/'  2.5  hours.  Preparation  with  plow  and  harrow  in  the  past 
has  averaged  about  9 horns  per  acre.  However,  since  the  rental  cost  of 
the  rototiller  is  15.00  per  hour  and  that  of  'the  plox-i  and  barroxj  Ii-.OO 
P e r ho  ur , the  an  tual  cost  is  slightly  higher  on  the  ti]J.er  than  for  the 
plow  and  harrow,  37*50  per  acre  as  conpared  with  3^.00  per  acre  for  the 
plow  and  harrow  method.  All  of  these  figures  refer  to  actual  working 
time  and  do  not  include  time  for  travel,  breakdoms,  or  other  delay  items. 
The  tiller  is  capable  of  doing  a much  better  job  than  the  plow  and  hi  arrow, 
when  operating  conditions  are  favorable. 


Planting  started  on  the  clonal  test  plots  on  i’pril  2 6 and  was  com- 
pleted by  Hay  2.  On  the  whole,  good  -weather  prevailed  during  planting 
but  ground  conditions  ranged  from  wet  to  soupy.  A Willy’s  four  idieel 
drive  jeep  Twas  used  to  nsTk  the  field  for  planting.  In  a fow  places  con- 
ditions were  too  wet  to  operate  it.  The  TD-6  Crawler  tractor  proved  to 
be  a satisfactory^  substitute  in  e^cbrernely  wet  areas. 


Cultivation  was  scheduled  to  start  on  May  12,  approximately  two 
weeks  after  planting.  However,  following  planting,  the  rains  resui.ied 
and  continued,  mailing  it  impossible  to  get  on  the  land  i-jith  cultivating 
equipment.  It  wasn’t  until  June  3 that  it  was  at  all  possible  to  start 
cultivating.  Even  then,  conditions  were  very  unfavorable.  In  vietter 
places  the  wheels  of  the  tractor  would  sink  very  deeply  creating  ruts  in 
which  water  stood.  Frequently,  the  wheel  tractor  i-jould  have  to  be  pulled 
through  these  wet  places  Tvith  our  light  crawler  tractor.  A ver;>-  unsatis- 
factory.^ job  resulted.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  fact  that  the  cultivating 
equipment  iwas  needed  at  Beltsville,  the  work  would  liave  been  postponed 
until  conditions  were  more  favorable.  Much  hand  work  was  necessary’'. 


as  a; 


A sunima]yr  of  the  labor  requirements  on  the  clonal  test  plantings 
follows r 


Site  Prop arat ion 

hlarking 

Planting 

Cul t ivatio n ( Machine ) 
(Hand) 


10.2  hours 
11.0  hours 
55*0  man  hours 
15*0  hours 
67*6  man  hours 


The  area  involved  in  the  above  work  approximated  It  acres. 


Hybrid  Poplar  Pilot  Plantations 

Two  pilot  plantation  tests  vjith  hybrid  poplars  were  established  on 
the  forest  tliis  spring,  one  on  more  or  less  open  pasture  land  and  the  otiier 
on  a cleared  woodlot  to  siraulate  cutov'er  woodland  conditions,  i^proximately 
one  acre  on  each  tv-pe  was  planted. 
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The  pilot  plantations  consist  of  estc.blivsliiii£  randon  riixtures  of 
the  better  hjbrid  poplar  clones.  On  open  land^  strips^  spaced  12’  on 
centers  are  prepared  bp  plo:jinn  and  harro^jinp,  3.s  >jas  the  case  last  2 'ear, 
or  Td.il  a rototiller  as  Has  done  this  spring.  The  tiller  prepamd  a 5* 
vTidth  st.nip,  Hhile  tine  plow  prepared  an  8’  strip  last  pear.  The  gro-und 
bettreen  the  strips  remains  Tintouched  and  be  used  in  the  future  for 
planting  short  rotation  crops  such  as  Christmas  trees  betneen  -Hidelp 
spaced  poplar  rows,  V/ithin  the  strips  the  poplars  are  spaced  from  2.5’ 
to  3’  apart.  In  cutover  Hoodland,  because  of  stumps,  rocks,  etc,,  it 
Has  not  feasible  to  prepare  stinlps.  Hov^ever,  logging  operatioTis,  ground 
skidding  of  products,  .folloTjed  bp'  pushing  off  oiled  binsli  nith  the  bull- 
dozer bla.de  and  a inild  scarification  of  undisturbed  ground  T-jith  tiie  bul3.- 
dozer  b].ade,  all  contributed  toT.^ards  preparing  tlie  gi-ound  for  the  poplars. 
On  the  cut-over  >.7oodland  ai-^a,  rons  Here  spaced  6 feet  ^art  ajid  the  trees 
Here  plan.ted  2,5  to  3 feet  apaidi  in  the  ro'.js, 

Slightl'p  more  tinan  5^000  lineal  feet  of  strip  bi  the  open  land  x-ras 
prepared  for  planting  in  3*5  hours  Horking  tijiie.  The  tiller  covered  each 
strip  ti^rice  over. 

Tm  lots  of  stock  u-ere  used  in  the  above  pi  actings.  Cne  narked 
for  3].ite  consisted  of  a random  mbetnre  of  clones,  all  of  Tciich  had 
a record  of  better  than  average  grovrth  in  test  plantings.  The  second  lot, 
marked  ”S"  for  Select  was  a razidon  nircture  of  clones,  155  of  '.iiich  shox.-ed 
better  than  average  groT-rah  hi  test  plantings,  3ach  lot  nas  planted  separ- 
ately in  the  field* 

The  strips  on  the  open  land  '.:ere  planted  on  April  25  and  required 
10  man  hours  to  complete.  Those  on  the  cut-over  woodland  nere  planted 
on  -ny  I6  and  1?  and  required  3.0,5  man  houi's. 

Originallp^  it  T^as  planned  to  plant  two  acres  of  open  land  and  an 
equivalent  area  on  cut-over  land.  Half  of  the  open  land  proved  to  be  too 
T-jet  for  operating  hea\y  equipment  and  tlie  og  era  tor  nho  Ixad  the  job  of 
cutting  over  the  "voodland,  failed  to  get  the  entire  two  acres  cleared  be- 
fore planting.  As  a result  t-b  xvere  able  to  plant  only  half  of  the  area 
originially  scheduled.  The  remaining  portions  will  be  made  ready  for 
planting  next  spring. 

Ko  cultivation  is  plaxined  for  the  plantirq- s on  the  cut-over  land 
but  re3_ease  cutting,  as  necessaig^,  will  be  made,  Cn  the  open  land  strips 
the  first  cultivation  ste.rted  on  hay  23  and  required  5*25  hours  Td.th  the 
tractor,  folloned  un  with  j.l  nan  hours  of  hand  T*jeecing.  Wet  conditions 
preva?..l0d  here  too  handicapping  the  Hork  considerably. 

In  addition  to  the  Pilot  Planta^tions  and  the  Clonal  Test  plantings, 
a special  planting  of  selected  crosses  of  green  ash  and  nliite  pine  were 
made  in  pre:;)a.red  strips  for  the  genetics  ci vision.  Details  on  tlxLs  nnrk 
Hill  probabl^r  be  reported  on  by  J,  h'.  Wright, 
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DU^ar  Maple  Program 


In  our  report  for  the  lact  quarter,  i-je  reported  on  a stud^?*  de- 
signed first  to  locate  sugar  maple  trees  udth  hiigher  than  average  sugar 
content  in  the  sap.  Since  then,  we  have  tested  one  more  bush  of  some 
UOO  trees  and  have  made  repeat  measurements  on  selected  trees  at  inter- 
vals throiigliout  the  sugaring  season.  In  all  a total  of  some  IJOO  trees 
were  tested,  Suga.r  concentrations  ranged  from  1,0^  to  over  6^,  In  the 
middle  of  June,  greenwood  cuttings  were  tahen  from  approximately  1^  of 
the  total  originally  tested,  Tiiese  >jore  selected  for  their  relatively 
high  sugar  concentration,  iln  attersDt  will  be  made  to  root  these  cuttings 
and  thus  obtain  stock  which  gi\^s  reasonable  assurance  of  a better  than 
average  sugar  concentration.  Portions  of  the  cutting  from  each  tree  were 
sent  to  the  Morris  Arboretum  for  rooting  aiid  a sraall  number  from  each  were 
retained  here  aiid  taken  to  Mount  Hope  Farm  greenhouse,  i-liere  they  were 
placed  in  moist  verraiculite,  over  low  bottom  heat.  Future  plans  for  this 
stock  depend  upon  our  success  in  rooting  them. 


HEGEIlEHAnOH 

Ilardliack  Conversion 

Attempts  to  convert  brush  covered  land  to  forest  grovjth  here  at 
Hopkins  have,  at  best,  been  only  moderately  successful.  Site  prepara- 
tion methods  used  to  date  have  been  too  costly  for  practicable  appli- 
cation. Fhis  spriiig  m have  ej^q^anded  oui'*  efforts  to  include  the  use 
of  a rot  stiller  'bo  prepare  these  difficult  sites  for  planting.  A studj^ 
was  ini ui abed  to  test  tbiree  degrees  of  site  preparation  and  to  test  the 
response  of  six  different  tree  species  and  six  hybrid  poplar  clones  to 
these  treatments. 


Site  preparation  methods  were  as  follows:  One  portion  of  the  area 

was  treated  but  once  over  T'jitli  the  tiller,  a second  portion  tmce  over  and 
on  the  third  the  tiller  covered  three  times  over.  Two  rectangular  areas, 
each  measuring  3«0  x 2,2$  chains  were  laid  out  in  dense  hardback  cover. 
Duplicate  treatments  and  species  were  assigned  to  each  unit  at  random. 

To  minimize  turning  with  cumbersome  and  unmeldj^  equipment,  each  rectangular 
unit  was  subdivided  along  its  long  axis  into  thirds;  each  third  to  receive 
a different  intensity  of  site  preparation.  Species  of  trees  to  be  planted 
were  then  assigned  to  each  treatment  ;mit  at  random. 

Each  replicate  covered  approximately’-  2/3  of  an  acre  each,  a rather 
snail  area  from  which  to  obtain  reliable  cost  figures.  However,  the  in- 
formation obtained  is  indicative.  For  going  over  the  plots,  just  once  over, 
•&'jith  the  ro  to  tiller  required  approximately  2,5  hours  per  acre.  The  second 
trip  over  reopiired  an  additional  2,2  hours  per  acre  and  the  third  trip 
over  the  ground  required  2,0  hours  per  acre.  At  the  rate  of  l5,00  per  hour 
costs  x^mild  be  as  follows^ 
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Per  Acre  Cost  for  ruototirLlin^:  in  Harc.hacl: 


Gnce  ovBT 

2 

hours* 

at 

$15.00 

$37.50 

Ti-jice  over 

2.2 

Icouns 

at 

15.00 

33.00  $70.50 

Thrice  ever 

2.0 

hours 

30.00  $100.50 

Actu.ally,  the 

abov 

e costs 

are 

probably 

iiighsr  tinn  would  be  the 

case  on  an  excensxve  ,:'oo. 


le  small  areas  involved  in  onr  study  re- 


quired more  time  consuriing  trnns  than  x-jonjld  be  the  case  on  larger  areas* 
In  our  earlier  stiuh*  T'iiere  us  used  a bidLlcloser  and  lire  as  a method  for 


iost  per  acre 


round  100*00  and  the 


preparing  the  sits, 
preparation  job  did  not  compare  \n.th  that  obtained  vd.th  the  tiller* 

'7ne  once  over  treatment  left  a considerable  amount  of  vegetative 
debris  such  as  brush  stems,  roots,  matted  root  clumps,  etc.  on  the  sur- 
fa,ce  and  the  ground  surface  uas  rather  rough.  V71~en  planting,  this 
accumulated  debris  and  spongy  root  masses  near  the  surface  made  it 
difficult  to  firm  the  trees  in  place.  The  tuice  over  treatment  resulted 
in  less  debris  on  the  surface,  though  there  was  some;  the  ground  >mis 
smoother  and  there  was  sufficient  soil  on  the  surface  to  use  in  finding 
the  trees  in  the  ground  idien  planting*  The  thrice  over  treatment  left 
the  gro'ond  in  an  excellent  condition,  little  or  no  debris  uas  on  the 
surface.  Tae  site  uas  suitable  for  planting  a garden*  It  may  reasonably 
be  expected  that  the  stems  ai^.d  partially  covered  roots  left  after  the 
once  over  treatment  will  sprout  again  and  t?iat  release  treatments  for 
the  planted  stock  id.ll  be  necessann  lorigbefoi'e  it  uill  be  needed  in  the 
other  tuo  treatments. 

Planting  on  these  hardliack  areas  started  on  April  21;  and  uas  com- 
pleted on  hay  6,  requiring  a total  of  31  man  hours  to  co'-.plete*  Stock 
used  consisted  of  1-0  Sugar  maple.  Green  Ash,  1-0  Red  Oak,  2-0  Larch,  2-2 
Red  Pine  and  3-0  bhjite  Pine*  The  hybrid  Poplar  stock,  inter-planted 
between  t]'ie  6x6  spaced  other  species  in  rows  12  feet  apart  uere  obtained 
from  our  own  plant  sit  ions  on  the  forest  and  lere  selected  because  of  their 
^/igorous  growth.  The  clones  used  were  CP-21,  OP-8,  OF-UO,  CP-33^  CF-226 
and  OP-327. 

ho  cultivation  is  contemplated,  though  release  cuttings  i-i  III  be 
m.ade  when  necessarv  to  maintain  the  nlantation. 


• - ‘ S T T 

V.I  XU.  j .lIj 


1*  At  the  request  of  Robert  leals,  Berksliire  County  Fanr.  Forester, 

arrangements  uere  made  to  have  hr.  Alma  V/aternan  of  the  livision  of 
Forest  Patholog^^  ''risit  the  hahkeenac  Farm  of  I'lr,  John  Gould  of  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  to  examine  and  diagnose,  if  possible,  a disease  uiiich  uas 
causing  mortality  in  a newly  established  planting  of  lombardy  poplar. 
Accordingly,  Tdien  she  visited  the  forest  is  June  to  work  on  her  poplar 
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disease  pro  grain,  we  mde  the  visit.  Sample  specimens  were  collected  and 
she  will  attempt  ta  identifj^  them  in  Hew  Haven,  During  the  \dsit,  hlr, 
Goiild  brought  up  the  subject  of  sugar  maple  and  sugar  maple  production, 
a subject  he  is  kecnlv  interested  in.  During  the  past  spring,  he  tapped 
and  processed  the  sap  from  around  1700  trees,  Ke  hopes  to  build  it  up 
to  I;,00C  in  the  future*  Ke  ei5)ressed  a lively  interest  in  our  sugar 
maple  testing  program  and  its  objectives.  Would  be  interested  in  co- 
operating Trjith  us  in  cari^dng  along  this  prograri  in  the  future, 

2,  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  here  that  Gypsy  Moth  infestation  has 
become  vei^^  heaver  and  quite  noticeable  in  areas  around  Wdlliamstoim 

and  Horth  Adams,  Local  residents  and  officials  are  concerned  and  are 
investigating  measures  necessarj/-  to  control  them  next  spring.  Funds  are 
being  sought  from  local  communities,  the  county  and  the  State  to  finance 
adequate  aerial  sprajdng, 

3.  Several  repair  and  maintenance  jobs  were  undertaken  and  completed 
during  thus  quarter,  A footing  was  placed  under  a portion  of  the 

west  wall  of  the  apartment  building  to  keep  it  from  slumping  further. 
Gutter  pipes  and  drains  X'jere  installed  to  carry  water  away  from  the  foun- 
dation* Gutters  and  drains  on  the  office  residence  were  repaired  after 
the  usual  x-iinter’s  damage,  and  the  door  frame  around  our  heeling  bed  was 
renewed, 

U,  Camps  of  both  the  Willi  axis  toiom  Boy^s  Club  and  the  Girl  Scouts  reopened 
for  a six  i^ek  session  on  the  forest, 

5*  Dr,  Alma  V/abenaan,  and  her  assistant  Kenneth  Aldrich  visited  the 
forest  in  June  to  examine  our  poplar  plantations  for  disease.  She 
states  that  both  Septoria  canker  and  Dothachiza  canker  are  abundant  in 
our  stands* 
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PEiJOBSCOT  HESEAPCH  CEI^TEll 


Quarterly  Report,  April-Jime  19^2 
by  A.  C,  Hart 


EXPERimiTAL  EOREST 

Pilot  Plant  Study 

Cost  of  logging  and  the  value  of  the  products  cut  have  been 
figured  for  the  first  harvest  cut  in  ConpartiTient  3*  This  conpartment 
is  being  managed  under  Good  cutting  practice  on  a 10-year  cutting 
cycle.  Total  cost  per  100  cubic  feet  to  roadside  was  trl9*5U.  Road- 
side value  was  J16.35  per  100  cubic  feet.  This  means  a deficit  of 
$3»19  per  100  cubic  feet  at  roadside. 

Folloid.ng  is  a sumraar^^  of  the  costs  to  roadside  per  100  cubic 

feet: 


item  Hours  Dollars 


Fell,  liiab,  peel 

Skid  (excluding  horse  hare) 

Buck,  pile 

Sviamp 

Tool  maintenance 
Scale 

Supervision 

Horse  hire 

Chain  saw  operation 

Logging  tools  and  supplies 

Stunpage 

Taxes  {$6  A*  at  $0,256) 
Total 


5.U6 

5 5.16 

3.llt 

3.31; 

2.50 

2.1;0 

0.93 

0.92 

.67 

.60 

.13 

.lit 

.22 

.31 

1.59 

.50 

.79 

.11 

5.21 

.06 

li;*6ii  $19.5U 


With  the  arrival  of  the  peeling  season  in  Ka;^',  logging  on  Compart- 
ment I4.  was  suspended.  To  date  I36  cords  of  roagh  pulpwood  and  28  IffiF  of 
sawlogs  have  been  cut.  The  remainder  of  the  compartiaent  will  be  cut  durin 
the  coming  winter.  For  the  work  done  to  date,  costs  and  returns  are  about 
equal.  Costs  including  ctumpage  and  taxes  have  totaled  $3>077  compared 
with  receipts  of  $3^106. 


Compartment  5 was  laid  out  and  marked  for  the  first  harvest  cutting 
which  includes  h2.  1®?  of  logs  from  pine  and  the  large  hemlock  and  spruce 
and  136  cords  of  pulpwood*  In  the  future,  cuts  will  be  made  at  20-year 
intervals  for  pulpwood  only.  This  coiipartment  will  be  managed  under 
Good  cutting  practice.  About  seven  acres  of  this  compartment  are  covered 
by  a mixed  stand  of  aspen,  fir  and  spruce  in  sizes  up  to  10  inches.  The 
overtopping  aspen  will  be  removed  this  year  to  release  the  spruce  and  fir. 

Compartment  6 was  laid  out,  and  the  hardwood  trees  to  be  cut  in  the 
summer  of  1953  were  selected  for  a trial  of  chemical  debarking  with  sodium 
arsenite.  This  compartment  is  to  be  managed  under  High-order  cutting  prac- 
tice on  a 10-year  cutting  cycle. 

Snail  Woodlot  Itoiaggnent 

Trees  in  the  1952  cut  on  Compartment  2 were  marked  in  May,  and 
felled  in  June.  The  remaining  jobs  necessaiy  to  get  the  wood  to  the  mill 
will  be  done  after  the  peeling  season  is  over.  The  cut  this  year  consists 
of  balsam  fir  mndthrom  or  dead  since  the  1951  cut,  and  aspen  and  fir 
which,  when  removed,  will  release  promising  spruce  trees.  Mortality  and 
windfall  in  the  balsam  fir  component  of  the  stand  amounted  to  U*9  cords-- 
about  0.10  cord  per  acre— duidng  the  past  year. 

Compartment  7^  more  heavily  stocked  than  Comp  aliment  2,  irri-ll  be 
added  to  the  small  woodlot  management  project  this  year.  Its  boundary  has 
been  surveyed  and  the  original  inventory  is  in  progress. 


WHITHEIVILLE  BURN  REPRODUCTION  STUDY 

A survivaD.  count  of  seedlings  on  the  320-acre  experimental  area  was 
made  on  April  13  just  before  the  fifth  growing  season  after  the  fire.  This 
area  was  originally  set  aside  in  cooperation  with  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Co. 
as  an  airplane  seeding  experiment  in  19l|8  following  the  big  fires  of  19U7* 
The  artificial  seeding  x^s  a failure,  but  the  sample  milacre  plots  set  up 
to  study  the  success  of  the  seeding  project  were  continued  to  study  the 
progress  of  natural  regeneration. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  railacres  are  stocked  with  one  or  more  seedlings 
of  pine,  spruce  or  fir  ranging  in  height  from  3 inches  to  12  inches.  How- 
ever, hardwood  reproduction— red  maple,  aspen  and  birch — ranges  in  height 
from  2 feet  to  12  feet.  'The  softwoods  will  occupy  a subordinate  position 
in  the  stand  for  a number  of  years  unless  released. 


FIRE  CONTROL  ACTIVITIES 

During  the  first  two  days  of  April,  Hart  attended  a State  fire  warden 
training  meeting  in  Ellsworth, 


The  Bradley  fire  weather  station  was  set  up  near  the  entrance  to 
the  experimental  forest,  in  cooperation  with  the  Maine  Forest  Service,  on 
April  9o 

There  were  two  fires  near  the  experimental  forest  during  the  sprirg 
fire  season.  The  first  occurred  on  Sunday,  April  20  and  burned  to  within 
300  feet  of  the  forest  before  it  was  controlled  by  the  Bradley  town  crew 
and  the  experimental  forest  crew.  The  second,  on  the  following  Sunday, 
was  just  outside  our  protection  unit.  It  was  discovered  by  our  patrolman 
and  controlled  before  it  burned  more  than  a coiple  of  acres. 


FROST  STUDI 

Measurements  on  the  frost  study  plots  were  completed  in  April* 
Oiville  Tripp,  who  was  assigned  to  the  project,  is  now  working  on  the 
Green  Mountain  National  Forest  in  Vermont. 


CHEMICAL  DEBARKrNG 

In  June  McLintock  and  Hart  visited  the  Penobscot  Chemical  Fibre 
Company  chemical  debarking  demonstration  in  Edinburg  and  Ih.lford  to  see 
the  results  of  debarking  different  tree  species  using  sodium  arsenite. 

We  decided  to  try  this  method  on  hardwood  trees  to  be  cut  next 
year  on  Compartment  6.  To  date  some  6OO  hardwood  trees  with  a volume  of 
about  38  cords  have  been  treated  at  an  expenditure  of  65  man  hours.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  1.7  inan  hours  per  cord  including  the  time  of  a tally- 
man who  also  selected  the  trees  to  be  treated.  Ti'^o  men  prepared  the  trees 
by  making  girdles  about  6 inches  wide  around  the  bases  of  the  trees  using 
an  axe  and  bark  spud.  One  man  with  a pail  and  paint  brush  applied  the 
chemical  to  the  freshly  exposed  wood.  From  these  first  few  days  work  it 
looks  as  if  one  gallon  of  the  chemical  will  treat  trees  totaling  about  20 
cords  of  peeled  wood.  We  hope  by  next  summer  when  Compartment  6 is  cut 
that  the  bark  will  be  loosened  on  these  treated  trees  so  that  no  manual 
debarking  will  be  necessaiy. 


MISCELLAITEOUS 

Our  two  summer  field  assistants,  Harold  Klaiber  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, and  Eugene  Carpenter  of  Michigan  State  College  and  the  Yale 
School  of  Forestry,  joined  us  on  June  I6.  After  an  orientation  period 
they  have  been  assisting  with  the  laying  out  and  invoitory  of  compart- 
ments and  the  debarking  work. 

The  Bangor  office  is  in  the  midst  of  a general  cleaning,  redec- 
orating and  floor  finishing.  For  the  past  week  all  the  furniture  has  been 
stacked  into  one  room  while  the  work  is  in  progress.  The  walls  are  now 
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starlight  blue,  and  the  floors  and  woodwork  are  shiny  with  fresh 
varnish* 


In  May  the  film  ”The  Living  Forest”  was  showi  at  the  Bangor 
High  School,  at  the  Hampden  Academy,  and  at  the  Hampden  Consolidated 
School*  There  were  many  favorable  comments  on  this  excellent  film* 

Hart  gave  a talk  on  conservation  and  showed  ’’The  Living  Forest” 
at  a general  meeting  of  all  Organized  Reserve  Corps  units  in  Bangor  in 
May. 

Visitors 

On  May  2 Professor  Gregory  Balcer  of  the  University  of  Maine  and 
H.  H.  Chapman  visited  the  experimental  forest.  Chappie  was  impressed 
by  the  abundance  of  natural  regeneration  here.  (All  without  prescribed 
burning I ) 

Professor  Gordon  Chapman  and  his  class  in  silviculture  from  the 
University  of  Maine  visited  the  experimental  forest  on  May  13*  Cutting 
practice  level  plots  and  the  logging  in  Compartments  3 and  U as  well  as 
the  marking  in  Compartment  5 were  seen  and  discussed* 

Sims  and  Bickford  were  here  during  the  middle  of  May*  They 
visited  the  Bridgewater  e^q:)erimental  cutting  area  and  the  experimental 
forest  while  here,  and  talked  over  research  program  plans. 

On  May  2h  Jif*  Gunnar  Lytikainen  and  his  biology  class  from  the 
Bangor  High  School  visited  the  experimental  forest.  The  class  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  workings  of  instruments  used  in  making  tree 
measurements  and  fire  weather  readings  as  well  as  seeing  the  experimental 
cutting  areas. 

A1  Orcutt,  representative  of  the  Disston  Company,  gave  a demonstra- 
tion and  movies  for  the  benefit  of  our  logging  crew  and  Roger  Taylor  of  the 
University  of  Maine  Forest  at  a chain  saw  clinic  on  the  experimental  forest. 

Eugene  I.  Roe  of  the  Lake  States  Experiment  Station  was  here  two 
days  going  over  the  experimental  forest,  visiting  an  experimental  cutting 
area,  and  discussing  the  vulnerability  of  balsam  fir  to  the  spruce  budworm. 


WIilTS  PH:E  ESSmCIi  CEIITER 
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During  the  quarter^  the  pulp  and  sawlog  operations  uere  completed 
on  the  G-ood-Patch  compartruent . Current  cu3.tural  work,  poisoning  within 
patch  cutting  areas  using  both  arruiate  and  ‘hveedone  6I4.”,  was  coinpleted. 

Both  the  A'maate  and  basal  spray  appear  to  be  successful  in  killing  red 
maple  and  oak  from  1/2’'  to  6"  d.b*h.  VJitch  hazel  appears  to  be  more 
resistant  to  the  basal  spray  than  oak  or  mnple. 

On  the  High  Order  slielterwood  comparbi.ient  th.e  work  program  included 
the  conversion  of  1/2  mile  of  old  woods  road  to  a irdriter  truck  road.  After 
mud  season  this  road  was  ir.iproved  by  gravelling  (under  contract)  wet  aid 
rocl^y  spots.  This  should  make  the  road  usable  for  3"ear-round  trucking. 

In  addition  to  using  the  tractor  with  scoot,  an  H.  G.  tractor  uath  sullc" 
was  used  in  op  erating  this  compartment.  A limited  anount  of  hardwood  pu3.p- 
wood  was  harvested.  Comparative  production  time  figures  X’-rere  too  small  to 
provide  a test  of  the  merits  of  stump  cutting  X'jith  scoot  hauling,  versus 
tree  and  log  length  skidding  with  sullq^,  and  bucking  at  the  landing. 


RELEASE  OF  FOUR-IEA^i  WHITS  PII:E  REFHCDjCTIOH 

In  some  locations  on  the  Plassabesic  Forest,  the  catch  of  pine  result- 
ing from  the  vei^^  good  19U7  seed  crop  x^as  quite  heavy  xvhere  the  fire  had 
not  been  extreme.  This  reproduction  in  inanx^  locations  is  being  suppressed 
hj  the  faster  groxving  hardwood  tree  and  buish  species.  In  order  to  main- 
tain a high  ratio  of  pine,  it  xvLll  be  necessaig!"  to  resort  to  cleaning  oper- 
ations on  a good  many  areas.  During  the  past  quarter,  explors-tori"  studies 
x-rere  undertaken  to  determine  the  feasibilitp"  of  silvicides  versus  the  con- 
ventional cutting  methods.  The  problem  is  comon  to  large  burned-over 
areas  and  to  a slightl^^  lesser  extent  folJLoxJing  clear  cutting  of  pine  stands. 

Release  through  cutting 


In  order  to  determine  the  class  of  trees  that  x-jo^fld  respond  to  re- 
lease, seedlings  were  grouped  into  three  height  classes,  but  at  this  time 
there  x^as  no  attempt  made  to  determine  xvhat  degrees  of  release  xvere  most 
beneficial.  All  seedlings  X'jere  given  a full  release.  The  moimalitj^ 
follox\"ing  release  will  be  an  important  consideration.  A total  of  120 
x;hite  pine  seedlings  xvas  selected  on  each  of  two  areas  on  the  experimental 
forest,  t-n  one  area  the  competing  vegetation  was  xdiite  birch^  on  the 
other,  gre^^  birch-sxaeet  fern.  Half  the  seedlings  xfei’e  given  fiall  release. 
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all  competing  vegetation  within  a radius  of  seedling  height  was  cut. 

Full  release  xd.ll  be  maintained  by  periodic  cleanings  during  the  grox"/- 
ing  season.  Pine  on  the  otlier  ha].f  x-;ere  tagged  as  a check.  Annual 
exaiainations  xd.ll  be  made  to  see  if  significant  differences  in  height 
and  diameter  grox^rth  are  ^parent. 

Release  by  using  and  Basal  Sprays 

As  an  alternative  to  cutting,  two  silvicides  x-^re  used  during  the 
dormant  season  in  an  attempt  to  kill  competing  hardx-joods.  Different 
concentrations  and  solvents  xfere  used.  In  order  to  determine  the  prac- 
ticability of  shielding  pine,  if  shielding  is  necessary,  when  applying 
the  silvicides,  a stove  pipe  X'jas  placed  over  the  pine  being  released 
x^^hile  the  surix)unding  vegetation  x-^as  being  spray^ed.  A careful  applica- 
tion was  also  made  on  selected  unshielded  pine. 

Based  on  casual  examinations  made  in  Jxme,  it  would  appear  that 
a 1%  concentration  of  silvicide  would  resxilt  in  a satisfactory"  Idll  of 
birches  and  sweet  fern,  xdth  only  moderate  damage  to  the  released  pine. 
Stronger  concentrations  result  in  varydng  degrees  of  damage  to  the  pine 
as  x-^ell  as  some  mortality.  The  shielded  pines  appear  slightly  better 
than  the  'unshielded.  It  is  still  too  early  to  suggest  any  conclusions 
but  some  additional  shielding  sppears  necessaryr,  at  least  for  spring 
treatments. 


GEIIERAL 

Robert  E.  B'urns  of  ifLfred  x*jas  employed  on  Hay  12  to  fill  out  our 
3“man  logging  crew.  Bob  has  been  working  in  the  woods  for  several  years 
and  x-jre  expect  that  he  xd.ll  prove  a valuable  crexf  member. 

Gedney  carried  the  HE  prograra  for  the  quarter  x-rith  a talk  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Bethel,  Maine.  Gedney  and  McConkey  attended  meet- 
ings of  the  Western  Maine  Forest  Forum  and  a meeting  of  the  State  Forest 
Fire  Wardens. 


VISITORS 

Professor  Farnsxforth,  State  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  W.  Y., 
and  a group  of  about  tx^enty  students,  spent  May  ll;  on  the  Kassabesic. 
They  x-:ere  principally  interested  in  the  concept  of  woodlot  management 
and  the  opportunity  to  see  the  four  levels  of  cutting  practices  as 
exemplified  on  the  CPL  area. 

Sim.s,  Bickford,  and  Jensen  x-jere  here  from  April  28  to  May  1 to 
discuss  and  assist  in  preparing  xjorking  plans  for  the  -tiTO  studies  in  re- 
leasing mite  pine  reproduction. 
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Messrs.  Schaffner,  Brovm,  and  Waters,  Di’'/ision 
Hew  Haven,  Connecticut,  joined  the  group  on  April  30. 
in  the  possibilities  of  correlating  wriite  pine  I'jeevil 
release  studies. 
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